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WITNESS 


Charles Troutman 


STUDENT 


I first met Charles Troutman in 1950, the year Inter-Varsity 
initially launched a series of campus-wide evangelistic missions 
in 25 colleges and universities. A dozen missioners presented 
the gospel of Jesus Christ on campuses across the country, in 
one or more week-long series of meetings. 


My first year on the Inter-Varsity staff brought me directly 
into this intensive evangelistic effort. As Associate General 
Director of 1vcF-usa, Charles Troutman was coordinating the 
national program, and I had the privilege of working with him 
through a number of missions. The experience was invaluable, 
especially for those of us who were new. Working with him 
we learned much about communicating the gospel effectively 
and demonstrating something of the love of Christ in giving 
ourselves to students. 


After graduating from Wheaton College, Mr. Troutman 
served on the staff of the Canadian vcr for several years. He 
then took a year of graduate work at the University of Michi- 
gan, where the first Inter-Varsity chapter came into existence 
in 1940. After serving as an army officer in the Southwest 
Pacific during World War II, he returned to the ivcr staff in 
the United States for the next eight years. 


In 1953 he and his family moved to Australia to work with 
Inter-Varsity. Shortly after their arrival, his wife, Lois, and 
their two older children, Chuck and Mimi, contracted polio and 
were hospitalized for many months. The spirit with which they 
accepted this severe trial of faith endeared them to the Aus- 
tralians. (The American family’s plight and the radiant Chris- 
tian testimony of Mrs. Troutman made front-page news in 
Australian and New Zealand periodicals.) Although the chil- 
dren made good recovery, Mrs. Troutman suffers much of the 
effects of the illness. 


Under Charles Troutman’s leadership as General Secretary, 
the Australian 1vF has grown in strength. The chapter at the 
University of Sydney, for example, numbers 600 students (most 
of whom commute from home). The work among international 
students and Australia’s contribution to the development of 
IFES in Asian countries have been significant. 


Returning to the United States this past summer, Mr. Trout- 
man assumed his responsibilities as General Director of 1vcrF- 
usa on August 15. We are grateful to God for bringing him 
to lead the Fellowship as it faces all the opportunities and diff- 
culties involved in establishing strong, indigenous student chap- 
ters with a vital witness to our Lord Jesus Christ. — Charles 
Hummel, Interim General Director 
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THE DYNAMIC of a Christian student’s 
witness on campus lies solely in his personal dis- 
covery of the love of God. His love is the true 
source of the imperative behind all service. 

Only in it do we find stamina to endure all that 
is involved, and clarity of insight to make our wan- 
dering ideas captive to our Lord. Love of this qual- 
ity is God Himself present in the classrooms and 
dormitories in the lives of those committed to Him. 

The tremendous range and depth of the way God 
has loved us is our motivation. As He loved, so we 
seek to love.2, Such love alone can embrace all the 
complexities and wonders of life as we are discover- 
ing it. It has little to do with sentimental concern 
for the needs of men, for God’s responsibility is on 
a far deeper level. Indeed, His love is the very 
costly kind that was prepared to pay the highest 
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price of loving—unto death. Only the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, is great enough for this. To illustrate this 
love to others in the university is cosily. 

The God who loved and bought the Church took 
part in the historical process and also bound us to 
express His purpose in the same world. Not in the 
unusual but in the ordinary do we serve Him, until 
out of the routine of life He makes the issues of 
eternity. No longer need we be haunted by the cult 
of the insignificant, or frustrated by the acceptance 
of mediocrity. The political, social and religious 
movements in\the East and the West have their 
rightful place in what God is doing in His world. 

Circumstances through several generations have 
converged this fall to gain admittance (ordination )* 
for some at Harvard, for others at Slippery Rock. 








In every case, God’s children are under His place- 
ment to be His witnesses.‘ Issues not yet seen are 
involved in these appointments. Our Lord has also 
dipped into families and communities which as yet 
own no spiritual allegiance and has placed some of 
their sons and daughters next to His children. These 
are not accidents, but part of His great design. And 
in all of this we have a part.’ It is a part which 
we may not have chosen, but He has. 

The One who, as St. Paul writes, loved me and 
gave Himself for me,® takes our shortcomings, in- 
completeness and sin, and gives us the uniqueness 
of being a special object of His concern. No longer 
alone in the crowd or lost in a space we cannot 
measure, we are now those who are open to our 
God. We can have no secrets from Him. In spite 
of knowing us better than we know ourselves, He 
loves us. In Christ we are part of His purpose and 
objects of His love. We are no longer spectators. 

In whatever ways His love comes to us or however 
it may appeal to us, we find ourselves pressured by 
a divine compulsion. This does not come only in the 
sense of a command or an order. It is far more in- 
timate and it is infinitely demanding. It means 
being caught up in the likeness of our Lord. It 
means similarity to His character, and attitudes re- 
sembling His. For His disciples it means love that 
never comes to an end. This love controls,’ and a 
controlled life has certain characteristics. 

Hence, Christian obedience in the universities in- 
volves certain specific things. First, it involves com- 
mitment to Jesus Christ, whereby we determine that 
with God’s help, we will be true to what we know of 
Him. This commitment may begin as a spiritual ex- 
perience or it may come gradually. We know that 
at times we will not feel His presence, we will see 
no sign of His goodness, and our reasons for trust- 
ing Him will appear rather thin. But we will still 
believe. We have already seen enough of the real- 
ity of His love to know that He will outlast dark- 
ness and doubt. Of such is conversion. 

Second, we are determined that we as Christians 
will bring our conduct, and the thinking behind it, 
under the authority of the Word of God. It is so 
fatally easy to forge our own path or to think we 
know what is revealed. But it is our intention to 
reform our actions and ideas constantly by the 
Scriptures. Practically, this involves serious reading 
and study, but preeminently it means a daily time 
of Bible reading, meditation and prayer. Nothing 
substitutes for the regular Quiet Time.?® 


The third great implication in Christian witness 
is academic excellence, and later on, professional 
competence. No amount of zeal can make up for 
careless work. Integrity in our study and work is 
one of the most effective means of illustrating God’s 
love in Christ. 

Christian witness under the compulsion of the 
love of God involves many other matters: 

—friendliness and willingness to speak of Christ,"' 

—concern for what God is doing in every part of 
the world, 

—willingness to leave the choice of a life-partner 
to Him, 

—-serious interest in involvement in foreign mis- 
sions,'” 

—willingness to make intelligent, independent 
judgments, 

—-serious consideration of the Christian ministry, 
full-time service and professional vocations for 
Christ. 

Christian witness at the university, based on the 
love of God in Christ, is the reverse side of the coin 
marked obedience to compulsion. This is His work 
in which we are engaged and our act of faith is 
seen in our going on with the One who accompanies 
all those who obey Him. But where do we begin? 
Where do I look to evaluate my own or a group’s 
witness ? 

I believe that there is only one place to begin— 
at the point where the Great Commission is being 
fulfilled, where those who know the presence of the 
Lord are meeting those who need His saving power. 
Here I begin as a Christian student and here I 
evaluate my witness. Evangelism (and all that is 
involved of personal work, study, time, prayer, aca- 
demic work and all) is the touchstone of God’s 
work. The vcr, the chapters and the members 
stand or fall in the sight of God and man by the 
effectiveness of this encounter with the universities, 
wherein some will be impressed, some antagonized 
and some brought to faith. END 


FOOTNOTES 


1John 3:16 8Lewis, C. S., Screw- 


2T John 4:11 tape Letters, VIII 
3John 15:16 8ST Corinthians 4:6 
4Acts 1:8 10Jeremiah 23:18, 21, 22 


5Ephesians 1:11 
6Galatians 2:20 
7II Corinthians 5:14 


11Ephesians 6:19, 20 
12Matthew 28:19, 20 
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two freshmen 


TOM STARK 


I'VE JUST returned from the College 
Stunt Show. The acts were clever, with lyrics set 
to hit tunes, parodying college life. 

It was an exuberant, enjoyable show. But in the 
next to last act I got depressed because I saw Lynn. 
He was wearing a T-shirt, swim trunks and grass 
skirt (the show had a South Seas setting). Lynn 
was just another member of the chorus, not stand- 
ing out at all, but I recognized him. 

I began thinking about how excited and happy 
Lynn must be. They had practiced for hours, and 
had a good chance of winning. That would mean 
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a lot to Lynn. He’s just a freshman, but already 
he’s in a lot of activities, has been elected to a class 
office and pledged a fraternity. He has natural gifts 
to begin with—6'2”, handsome, broad smile, sharp 
clothes, and he’s added to it by a constantly friendly 
manner. 

You see, he has a goal. Lynn wants to know as 
many people as possible and wants them to know 
him, because he wants to be somebody some day, 
to be important. So Stunt Night would be his bread 
and butter. 


Then I thought of Mac. He’s a friend of Lynn’s, 
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and my friend too, but he’s different. He’s 5'7", 
and since his mother’s a widow, he doesn’t dress 
very flashily. He’s friendly, but not a personality 
guy. He’s not very interested in getting in positions 
of importance; he just made Lynn a few posters 
when he ran for office. And Mac’s a Christian. Not 





NEW HIS REPRINT 


“A Physicist Believes” by Dr. John McIntyre 
(His, June *61) is now available as a reprint. 
Here a Yale professor of physics (formerly in 
charge of research on the Linear Accelerator at 
Stanford) tells how God used his dedication to 
the scientific method to help him understand the 
Bible and become a Christian. This article could 
easily be used as an evangelistic tract with scien- 
tists and engineers, and also as a proof that God 
uses home group evangelistic Bible studies with 
professional people. 


The low cost of this reprint is possible only if 
you help us by following these steps in ordering: 

(1) Address your order to Reprint Editor, His 
Magazine, 4605 Sherwood, Downers Grove, Il. 

(2) Order in multiples of 25 (25, 50, 75,° 100, 
etc.). This means we avoid handling myriad tiny 
orders, a process which would make reprints eco- 
nomically impossible. 

(3) With your order enclose your name and 
address on a slip of paper one inch wide and 
three inches long. We'll glue this to the envelope 
in which we send your reprints, saving secretarial 
costs. 

(4) Be sure to include your check, payable to 
His Magazine, for the exact cost of the reprints. 
This eliminates the expensive process of sending 
you a bill. Please don’t forget to enclose the 
check. We just don’t have time to write you for 
it, so orders without payment will have to be 
ignored. 

Note: We'll pay postage if the address is in 
the U.S. or Canada. Otherwise, calculate postage 
from weight (25 copies of a four-page reprint 
weigh 8 oz.) and include in your check. 


Price: 25—$2; 100—$7; 500—$30; 1,000—$50. 
Order only in multiples of 25. 


Also available: “What Non-Christians Ask” by 
‘Paul Little. Ordering procedure as above. 


a real mature Christian—he’s only a freshman too. 
And he’s not sure what he wants to do vocationally. 
But he knows Jesus Christ, and has fellowship with 
Him each day. 

But I was depressed about Lynn. Why? Shouldn’t 
I almost envy him since he has so much? (I do 
envy him, in the part of me that hasn’t died yet.) 
Why compare him with Mac, who’s sure to suffer 
from the comparison ? 

It’s just that under the glitter and the smiles and 
the exultation (Lynn’s show won), there’s a tragedy. 
No, not a secret aching in Lynn’s heart for some- 
thing different. Not that sort of tragedy—like some- 
one, unknown to others, resignedly dying of cancer. 
Lynn is sometimes unhappy, but not usually. Nor is 
it that Lynn is going to hell. It’s hard to get very 
worked up about that when his life is so shining 
now. When Shakespeare said, “What is life, ’tis not 
hereafter; Present mirth hath present laughter,” he 
was unsound theologically, of course, but the quota- 
tion points up how hard it is to get gripped by any- 
one’s future state. 

The tragedy that rends my heart is to know that 
Lynn doesn’t know there’s any tragedy. That there’s 
a God who created him, who desires fellowship with 
him, who loves him, who died for him: all this Lynn 
is unaware of. The tragedy isn’t in his mind and 
heart or in the future, but in his whole present 
existence. It has some of the grotesqueness of chil- 
dren who now and then are discovered, reared in a 
small room by an unbalanced or malevolent mother, 
never knowing about people, birds, games, love, mu- 
sic, puppies, books, and oh so many other things. 

How easy it would be to compare Lynn and Mac 
superficially. In any contest wouldn’t Lynn be an 
easy winner? But that’s dependent on the set of 
values used. If we use the standard of the fullest 
possible human (and eternal) existence, Mac is a 
runaway winner (though he—and we—may some- 
times doubt it), and Lynn a needy beggar. 

If we recognize the tragedy of gaining the whole 
world in time, and losing one’s soul in eternity, do 
we also see that souls (personality, emotions, will, 
heart) are lost day by day, even by the well-ad- 
jusied and gifted, when men deny the purpose for 
which they were created? END 
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Ottawa, Canada. Single copy, 40 cents. sunscriptions, $3.50 per year (9 issues); $6.00 for 2 years; $10.00 for 4 years. Foreign, no additional 
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EDDIE 


James Bell 


ONE NICE spring morning, I just hap- 
pen to be standing near the corner of Tony’s cigar 
store watching the dolls, when I notice that Evil-Eye 
Eddie is likewise standing there. He is likewise 
watching the dolls. 

Now, nobody knows why Evil-Eye Eddie is called 
Evil-Eye Eddie, except maybe it is because, about 
the time his mother is thinking about bringing him 
into this world, her old man runs into a little trouble 
with the local gendarmes over some cabbage that 
disappears from a neighborhood jewelry store. The 
way the story goes is that Evil-Eye Eddie’s mother 
is so scared when she sees the local gendarmes come 
after her old man that, when Evil-Eye Eddie is born, 
he has her same scared look around his eyes, par- 
ticularly whenever he happens to see a cop. More- 
over, he gets that look when he just happens to think 
about a cop, which is more than just once in a while. 

While I am standing there watching the dolls, I 
see The Chief and some of his boys coming down 
the street. Evil-Eye Eddie does not see them because 
he is watching Miss Clarabelle Hobbs who is one of 
the local beauties, and she is passing on the sidewalk 
close to Evil-Eye Eddie. Myself, I am more than 
somewhat surprised to see The Chief out in this par- 
ticular neighborhood because he is not too well 
liked at this point, and there are plenty of people, 
particularly Blackie Swenson who is the leader of 
an unsavory group called The Mob, who would like 
to see him out of the way permanent. The Mob is 
of the opinion that The Chief is trying to muscle in 
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on their racket and The Mob does not cotton much 
to anyone who is trying to muscle in. 

Because The Chief is not too popular at this par- 
ticular time, there are not many people who are 
willing to be seen in his presence or be associated 
with him in any shape, manner or form. Conse- 
quently, there are only about a dozen guys with 
The Chief when I see him coming down the street 
this day. Since I am interested in why The Chief 
is out in our neighborhood, I[ try to listen to their 
conversation as they come by us. My ears are pretty 
good, particularly when I am listening to someone 
who is not talking to me, and I hear one of the 
guys say: 

“Chief, there is Evil-Eye Eddie standing over 
there. Do you believe that story about his expres- 
sion coming from his mother being scared by a 
cop?” 

“T doubt his mother has anything to do with that 
expression,” says The Chief. “And I do not think 
poor old Evil-Eye Eddie has much to do about it 
either. He just plain can not help it because he has 
no place to put his confidence. Now if I can just 
get him to string along with us, maybe I can get 
him to forget about worrying about cops.” 

The Chief stops and calls to Evil-Eye Eddie, and 
Evil-Eye Eddie turns away from looking at Miss 
Clarabelle Hobbs, which is no mean chore for him 
because Miss Clarabelle Hobbs is generally consid- 
ered to be quite a dish. 

“Evil-Eye Eddie,” says The Chief, “have you seen 
a cop around anywhere this day?” 

I watch Evil-Eye Eddie because I am afraid the 
mention of a gendarme will make poor old Evil-Eye 
Eddie pretty unhappy, and I am right. He looks 
like he would like to tuck his tail between his legs 
and put considerable distance between himself and 
The Chief. 

“Evil-Eye Eddie,” says The Chief, “there is no 
need for you to act like the local constabulary is 
going to lock you up like they do your old man. 
You do not see my guys looking scared when I do 
no more than merely mention a cop, because they 
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know I can protect them. I can do the same thing 
for you if you are willing to let people know I am 
on your side.” 

“Chief,” says Evil-Eye Eddie, “I would like to 
get rid of the name Evil-Eye which is somewhat of 
a burden for me for more than a few years. What 
can I do?” 

“Well, I just saw Danny the Stick, who you know 
to be a pretty tough cop, around the corner in front 
of Moxie’s Delicatessen. I want you to walk around 
there and go right up to Danny the Stick, and say 
to him, ‘Good morning, Danny the Stick,’ and then 
walk right away from him.” 

Now when I see Evil-Eye Eddie voluntarily walk- 
ing around a corner to go right up and speak to a 
cop, I am not a little surprised and I want to see 
this. So I follow Evil-Eye Eddie and I see him walk 
right up to Danny the Stick and hear him say, 
“Good morning, Danny the Stick,” and walk away 
from him with all the scared look gone from upon 
his face. In fact, Evil-Eye Eddie has got a great big 
smile on his face, and, as he goes around the corner 
toward where he leaves The Chief and his guys, I 
hear him start to whistle. And that is the last I see 
of Evil-Eye Eddie that day. 

I am naturally a little shaken up by these pro- 
ceedings and I feel in need of some stimulant and 
I know that Good Time Charley keeps a little rock 
candy and rye for me when I am a little shaken up 
or maybe when I have a touch of the grippe. So I 
head around for the place of Good Time Charley. 

And when I get around to Good Time Charley’s 
place, I find that some of the guys, meaning par- 
ticularly Blondy Burke and Harry the Horse, are 
talking about Evil-Eye Eddie. 

“But Evil-Eye Eddie is for more years than we 
can remember afraid of cops,” says Harry the Horse. 
“Are you sure it is Evil-Eye Eddie that speaks to 
Danny the Stick and walks away smiling?” 

“All I know,” says Blondy Burke, “is what I am 
hearing, and I am hearing that it is Evil-Eye Eddie.” 

Because I see the entire proceedings, I figure it 
is time I get in the discussion, so I tell Blondy 
Burke and Harry the Horse that I see the entire 
proceedings. ; 

“But how does he do it?” asks Harry the Horse. 

“Well, now he sees The Chief and his guys and 
The Chief says to him, ‘Evil-Eye Eddie, you got 
nothing to worry about if you just let me protect 
you and I want you to walk right up and speak to 
Danny the Stick.’ And Evil-Eye Eddie does it. And 
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it is with my own eyes I see the entire proceedings.” 

Now, when guys like Blondy Burke and Harry 
the Horse are noising around in Good Time Char- 
ley’s place that something like that happens, the 
word is sure to get back to Blackie Swenson. And 
when Blackie hears about it he sends some of his 
boys out to pick up Evil-Eye Eddie. 

Normally you do not expect Evil-Eye Eddie to 
feel very relaxed when he is hauled in before 
Blackie Swenson. But the way the story gets back 
to Good Time Charley’s place is that he just walks 
right up to Blackie Swenson and plainly tells him 
what happens. 

One of the boys, according to the word that gets 
around, says: 

“But who does this Chief think he is? He does 
not throw enough weight around to be able to pro- 
tect you from anyone.” 

And another one says: “Well, maybe he is more 
important than we think he is. If he is able to do 
such a thing for Evil-Eye Eddie maybe we ought 


* to consider taking him in with The Mob.” 


But Blackie Swenson, who is never one to let any- 
one move in on him without putting up a pretty fair 
struggle, suggests that maybe this is just a big build- 
up and that maybe Evil-Eye Eddie is never afraid 
of cops in the first place and that maybe they ought 
to talk to Evil-Eye Eddie’s mother and old man and 
find out. So he sends some of the boys out to find 
Evil-Eye Eddie’s folks and bring them in, and he 
asks them if it is true that Evil-Eye Eddie is their 
son and that he is always afraid of cops. 

Now Evil-Eye Eddie’s folks, particularly his old 
man, do not want to have any trouble with Blackie 
Swenson and The Mob and they do not feel like 
doing too much talking, particularly if it gets them 
in the center, as it were, between The Chief and 
The Mob. 

“Sure, he is our kid,” says Evil-Eye Eddie’s old 
man, “and from the time he is born he is scared to 
death of cops. We do not know whether he still is 
or not. That is his business. And he is free, white 
and twenty-one. Why do you not ask him?” 

By this time, Blackie Swenson is more than a lit- 
tle put out by the whole situation and he right out 
asks Evil-Eye Eddie what kind of power he thinks 
The Chief has that can do him any good. 

And Evil-Eye Eddie says: “I do not know what 
he has got. All I know is, I am for more years than 
I care to remember afraid of cops and now I am 
not.” 
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“What I want to know is,” says Blackie Swenson, 
“how does he do it?” 

“IT am earlier telling you this, and you do not pay 
any mind to what [ say. What do you want me to 
tell you again for? Do you want to join up with 
him?” 

“Why should we want to join up with him? We 
got all we need to take care of ourselves without 
any help from him.” 

“Yeah, you guys are really in the driver’s seat, 
are you not?” says Evil-Eye Eddie, in a way you 
do not expect from a guy who until recently is 
afraid of just a cop. “Here is a guy that walks in 
here cold and does for me something you are not 
able to do. He must have a lot more behind him 
than you have and one of these days you will find 
it out for certain.” 

Now nobody talks to Blackie Swenson in this 
fashion and stays around him very long. And, of 
course, Blackie Swenson is so mad by this time that 
he throws Evil-Eye Eddie out of the place and warns 
him he had better not get in The Mob’s way any- 
where or he is liable to find himself in more serious 
trouble than just being afraid of cops, which means, 
of course, that he is liable to find himself a lump 
of cement on the bottom of the river. 

As is to be expected, because by now the case of 
Evil-Eye Eddie is the subject of considerable con- 
versation at Good Time Charley’s and at other 
places in the neighborhood, The Chief hears that 
Blackie Swenson and The Mob are throwing Evil- 
Eye Eddie out and The Chief goes out to find Evil- 
Eye Eddie. 

And when he finds him, The Chief says: “Evil- 
Eye Eddie, do you really think I can give you the 
protection you want and that you can not get from 
The Mob?” 

And Evil-Eye Eddie says: “Chief, I do.” 

“Well, that is what I am around here for. And as 
long as you stick with me, you will be all right.” 

Some of The Mob happen to hear this last, and 
one of them says: “Chief, do you think we are also 
scared and that we should look somewhere for pro- 
tection ?” 

“If the shoe fits, wear it,” says The Chief. END 
[The author acknowledges his indebtedness to the late 
Damon Runyon as he transposes a Biblical story into a 
modern setting—Ed.] 


Reprints of this story are available in contemporary card 
(Slim Jim) size. Price and ordering procedure (p. 4). 
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arthur glasser 


Kenneth Scott Latourette, this gener- 
ation’s outstanding historian of missions, in the con- 
cluding chapter of Missions Tomorrow says the fol- 
lowing: 

“If we have been at all accurate in analyzing the 
conditions of the new day, it must be clear that the 
primary object of the missionary enterprise must be 
to strengthen the ongoing Christian communities in 
these lands of the younger Churches. This does not 
mean that the evangelization of the world . . . should 
be neglected. It does mean that only as vigorous 
and growing Christian communities exist can this 
goal be attained. The rising spirit of nationalism .. . 
(demands that) . . . increasingly the determining 
question of all mission programs must be: ‘What 
will most contribute to.an ongoing Christian com- 


munity?’ ”? 


WHAT ARE THE OBJECTIVES OF MISSIONS? 

Before we consider the subject of missionary 
strategy we should clearly understand the overall 
objectives of missions. Unless ends are kept in view, 
the means to these ends may subtly assume too much 
importance and centrality; they may even usurp the 
place of ends. 





We think more clearly when several alterna- 
tives are crystallized. The articles on this and the 
next page do not say the same thing but rather 
represent honest differences of opinion between 
two evangelical Christians very much involved in 
world evangelism. Compare the two as you read 
them, seeking to detect differences and similari- 
ties; and decide with whom you agree. Next 
month each man will evaluate the other’s article 
in terms of points of difference. 

Arthur Glasser, D.D., author of the first article, 
was a missionary to the Nosu tribal people in 
Inland China. At present he is Home Director of 
China Inland Mission Overseas Missionary Fel- 
lowship. 

Kenneth Pike, Ph.D., is Professor of Linguistics 
at the U. of Michigan. He is also Director of the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics (Norman, Okla- 
homa), a program that trains missionaries to 
translate the Bible into as-yet-unwritten tribal 
languages. 

Readers are urged (as soon as possible) to send 
the His Editor their reaction to these two points 
of view. 


What then are the primary objectives of missions? 
The Great Commission defines the task as twofold. 
Individuals must be evangelized (“the gospel to 
every creature”—Mark 16:15) and peoples must be 
discipled (“discipling . . . baptizing . . . teaching 

. all nations’—Matthew 28:19, 20). In other 
words, we are commissioned to preach a message to 
the total human family and to gather converts into 
churches in every cultural entity. God today is visit- 
ing the nations to take out of them a people for His 
Name. He will return tomorrow, His missionary 
purpose triumphantly realized (Matthew 24:14; 
Revelation 5). 

The great method that God has ordained to evan- 
gelize this world is the “ongoing local church.” 
True, He uses men to preach the gospel and plant 
the congregation. But in terms of the onward march 
of the gospel to the ends of the earth, the Biblical 
tool is the local church. In our day, stress is com- 
monly placed on medical work, linguistics, Bible 
translation, literacy training, audio-visual aids, ra- 
dio, TV, recordings, aviation, education, etc. But 
all these are subsidiary. The great tool is what Dr. 
Latourette defines as “the ongoing Christian com- 
munity.” 

(Continued on page 10, column 1) 
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The thesis of this article is (1) that 
missionary work should be carried out simultane- 
ously over the whole spectrum of spiritual need; 
(2) that the foreign missionary of this decade 
should tackle those specialized tasks (or areas or 
cultural groups) which the indigenous local church 
cannot, or will not, or is unlikely to be able to 
handle or to be taught to handle in this decade; 
and (3) that priorities of individuals or organiza- 
tions should be set up under a sensitiveness to the 
available cues as to the present emphases determined 


by the Holy Spirit. 


SPECTRUM OF NEED 


The figure of the spectrum refers to the spread 
of kinds of needs among various kinds of people. 
In addition, it may be used to refer to the spectrum 
of specialties needed to bring light to these differ- 
ing areas. 

(1) To Jew and Greek: God, I firmly believe, 
has desired not to leave Himself without witness to 
the whole spectrum of types of human beings. Paul 
had a desire to serve the Greek, the Jew, the masses, 
and scattered individuals. Light is broken up in a 
spectrum, to match all these varieties. A full mis- 
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sionary view, by this assumption, must attempt to 
reach the rich and poor; the wise and ignorant; 
Jew, Gentile; city, slum, country; the student, la- 
borer, king, commoner. We are debtor to all. 

(2) Ecological Niches: Each type of environ- 
ment—social, cultural, intellectual, economic, physi- 
cal—needs witnessing light. God’s fruitful, reborn 
men need to replenish the whole earth—center, mass. 
and nook. Nothing will satisfy God until His Word 
sweeps over all, as the waters cover the sea (no tiny 
empty spots). 

(3) Fire Lanes and Matches: If one wishes to 
burn down a forest, it takes but one match for a 
single dry forest. When the wood is wet, a thou- 
sand bonfires will not burn it. (Times and seasons 
are not ready.) 

When the forest is broken up into small, discon- 
nected bits, with huge fire lanes, highways and open 
spaces separating the bits, it takes a new match for 
each chunk of forest. A cultural distinction, espe- 
cially a language, is a fire lane. 

(4) Rural Does Not Equal Tribal: We must care- 
fully note, for example, that serious error in plan- 
ning may result if we lump together rural and tribal 
work. The problems facing the missionary in the 

(Continued on page 13, column 1) 





GLASSER 
(Continued from page 8, column 2) 

The great business of missions is church planting 
(Lindsell). But what of strategy? Some affirm that 
strategy is God’s responsibility and not man’s. We 
are to follow His guidance and leave strategic con- 
siderations with Him. But is this in line with Scrip- 
ture? Does God intend that His missionaries try 
to develop a strategy that will “contribute most” 
(Latourette) to the planting and establishing of 
these “ongoing Christian communities” ? 


WERE APOSTOLIC MISSIONS STRATEGIC? 


Did the Apostle Paul observe strategic considera- 
tions in his career as a “church planter,” or did he 
merely “follow the Lord’s leading” and engage in 
no planning beforehand? A careful study of his 
activity reveals that although he did not always plan 
his journeys, there were times when he did (e.g. 
Acts 19:21). Roland Allen in his monumental work, 
Missionary Methods, St. Paul’s or Ours?, reminds 
us that it is virtually impossible to believe that Paul 
was not guided by rather definite principles.’ Strat- 
egy had its place when he allocated his time and 
made decisions about the locale and type of work 
done. The following principles can be discerned: 

(1) Political administration of district Areas 
having Roman administration had precedence be- 
cause of their greater security, political and cul- 
tural influence, ease of access and intellectual fer- 
ment. Other areas were bypassed. Why did Paul 
traverse Lycaonia Antiochi again and again without 
attempting any significant work there? Obviously 
he did not regard it as strategic as nearby Lystra, 
a Roman province. 

(2) District-wide sphere of activity Districts 
took precedence over points. The writings of Paul 
and Luke reveal a “province mentality.” They con- 
stantly referred to provinces, rarely to cities. Smaller 
cities in key provinces were worked before larger 
cities in less important provinces. Since Macedonia 
was far more important than small Asia, the city 
of Philippi was worked long before Ephesus. When 
Paul finally reached Ephesus, however, he remained 
for a longer period because of the response. It is 
significant that when there he did not feel it stra- 
tegic to visit nearby Colossae, a dying town, despite 
its sizable population and needy church. (He con- 
fined his contribution to a letter.) 


(3) Outreach stimulation of churches Planting 


self-propagating churches had top priority. The 
“ereat tool” had to be fashioned. These were estab- 
lished in two or three preferably commercial popu- 
lation-centers. There, churches were early trained 
to accept responsibility for evangelizing the sur- 
rounding countryside and rural areas (I Thessa- 
lonians 1:7, 8). This was possible because the Lord 
of the Harvest was reigning in their midst. After 
a mere ten years of labor Paul could review his 
work and report, “From Jerusalem, and round about 
even unto Illyricum (present-day Yugoslavia), I 
have fully preached the gospel of Christ.” Further 
he could add, “I have no more any place in these 
regions” (Romans 15:19, 23). 

(4) Widespread penetration of society Paul did 
not address any particular class of people. He sought 
to contact all classes: Jews, Gentiles, officials, phi- 
losophers, merchants, commercial and working peo- 
ple, slaves and freed men. Not all responded equally. 
“The classes where education and work go hand in 
hand were the first to come under the influence of 


the new religion.””* 


WHAT IS THE MISSIONARY SITUATION TODAY? 


The Apostle Paul observed strategic considera- 
tions in his missionary obedience. But what of his 
followers today? How tragic that whereas they may 
have his theology, they do not always use his prin- 
ciples. 

Christendom today cannot be defined geographi- 
cally. Churches exist in almost every land, with 
the gospel being preached increasingly to almost 
every people. But the witness of these churches is 
so pathetically weak in comparison with the oppor- 
tunities confronting them that a tragic need exists 
to rethink missionary strategy. The overall picture 
is one of imbalance. Priorities have been uncritical- 
ly adopted, based on sentiment, nineteenth-century 
paternalism, unbalanced promotional pressure, dis- 
torted views of Scripture, the hunger for quick, 
easy successes, and abysmal indifference to today’s 
world situation. In all honesty and humility it is vir- 
tually impossible for me to believe that the present 
situation is “of the Lord,” or an accurate reflection 
of Isaiah 55:8, 9 and I Corinthians 1:26-28. I am 
thankful that Christians in the homelands and over- 
seas are beginning to ask questions and receive 
answers through reviewing Pauline principles. This 
augurs well for the future. 


The growing debate among evangelicals over mis- 
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sionary strategy revolves around the political situ- 
ation throughout the world, the population growth 
of non-primitive peoples, and the paucity of mis- 
sionary personnel. Let us consider these factors and 
their bearing on missionary strategy. 


POLITICS——-THE CIVILIZATION SHIFT OF OUR TIME 


The Western orientation of the world is falling 
apart—rapidly. Therefore missionary strategy must 
both suit the chaotic present and anticipate the dark- 
est tomorrow. It should be related to the certain 
fact of Christ’s return, but one must exercise care 
lest his eschatological viewpoint cause him to lose 
his sense of perspective. To some, Christ’s delay is 
but a matter of days and weeks. Western missionary 
priority, therefore, is to contact the remaining tribes 
and peoples to complete the witness. 


To others this view bristles with practical difficul- 
ties. What if Christ delays His return for a con- 
siderable period? What if present political trends 
continue? What if the world increasingly becomes 
filled with nations whose political philosophy is of 
the “nationalist-Marxist” type? Laos, Cuba and the 
Congo possibly are “straws in the wind.” If this 
happens, Western missionaries will be increasingly 
less welcome overseas. Dr. Latourette’s word about 
contributing to the production of ongoing Christian 
communities now, while opportunity remains, is 
dead-center strategy. 


In those countries where still unreached tribes 
exist, there are lowland churches, but they are not 
yet missionary-minded. Nevertheless, why should 
these churches be denied the maturing experience 
of likewise participating in the missionary purpose 
of God? Why should North Americans be held re- 
sponsible for the tribes of the Amazon Basin when 
Brazil already has more than two million registered 
Protestants, their missionary potential untapped? If 
North American missionaries were suddenly forced 
to leave Brazil, what would happen? Is there a 
sufficiently strong, “ongoing” Brazilian church that 
culturally and materially is capable of carrying on 
the responsibility of evangelizing the rest of the 
people of the country, the tribes included? If not, 
to produce such a church is top strategy while the 
door remains open. When accomplished, the out- 
reach of this church should be integrated into what 
is being done among the tribes, so that it will regard 
tribal work as its own responsibility and work, not 
some pet project of the foreigners. 
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POPULATION—THE INESCAPABLE FACT OF OUR TIME 


World population will double in the next forty 
years, and this staggering fact must be faced. When 
Christ confronted unconverted multitudes He was 
moved with compassion. Yet in some quarters the 
vast masses of the human race appear to be re- 
garded as mere statistics, just digits, often dismissed 
with the vague words: “They’ve had their chance; 
and even if they haven’t, they can hear the gospel 
if they want to.” How we all need Christ’s com- 
passion today. 


This population explosion underlies the need for 
strategy. Of great significance today is the rapid 
growth of cities. Agrarian societies are feverishly 
seeking to industrialize. Country areas are being 
depleted of their venturesome youth. (A mission 
working in rural areas around Calcutta has reported 
the loss of more than 10,000 church members who 
have moved into the city.) * 


The cities are the locale of mass education, grow- 
ing literacy, intellectual ferment and revolution. 
True, churches exist in most cities of the world, but 
they are so weak and so unrepresentative of the 
total stratification of society that their spiritual im- 
pact is negligible. They are anything but “ongoing.” 
—But today, most of them welcome the help of 
missionaries. 


These cities must be penetrated in strength in true 
Pauline fashion. That is, the key cities in each 
country should be simultaneously penetrated. In a 
world that is becoming increasingly urban and edu- 
cated, the student classes no longer dare be by- 
passed. These students feed the industrial and busi- 
ness classes, the professions and government agen- 
cies. Students are restless, open, uncommitted and 
lost. Working out from local churches to reach all 
student levels is most strategic. 


In the millionaire city of Bandung, Java, are 
several church-oriented student groups who number 
more than 700 at their weekly meetings. But they 
are poorly taught, have few Bibles and almost no 
Christian literature. In fact, in the languages of 
Muslim Indonesia, spoken by ninety million, the pro- 
duction of Christian literature has hardly begun. 
A handful of workers is seeking to cope with this 
staggering need. “Oh,” some say, “but it isn’t pio- 
neer work; it isn’t strategic.” But what of that 
primitive tribe of 700 to which four trained linguists 
have been assigned? More strategic than Bandung? 








Would that we in the cim-omr had four missionaries 
working full time within one of Bandung’s student 
groups. No, we dare not be so lavish. Would that 
we had four missionaries working in that city of 
more than a million souls. For the possibility exists 
of an “ongoing Christian community” truly emerg- 
ing in Bandung. Think what that will mean to the 
small island of Java with its 55 million souls! 


PERSONNEL—HOW CAN THEY BE BEST USED? 


Approximately ten or twelve missionaries are cur- 
rently laboring in Calcutta among its few, weak, 
evangelical churches. And Calcutta is a city of over 
five million. Far more “ongoing” churches exist in 
what used to be known as the Belgian Congo than 
in Belgium. In western Sumatra there are more 
than 1,000 Batak churches, a true “people’s move- 
ment,” the result of two generations of Dutch mis- 
sionaries. But in the Netherlands the “onward” 
aspect of Protestant churches is virtually nil. Along- 
side the Protestant villages are Catholic villages that 
haven’t heard the gospel these last 300 years. Only 
one-seventh of the population of France practices 
Roman Catholicism. And yet, who has not been 
amazed at the achievements of French Roman Cath- 
olic missions overseas during the nineteenth cen- 
tury? But what have French Protestants done to 
evangelize the world? I have spent too many hours 
pondering the soon-to-be-published manuscript of 
Robert Evans (General Director of Greater Europe 
Mission) on Europe’s spiritual need and claims, to 
feel that any primitive tribe anywhere should have 
priority over Europe’s dark millions. True, God in 
sovereign grace chooses whom He wills, but His 
concern is nonetheless for “every creature.” 


What of that vast world of Islam, comprising 
more than one-seventh of the human race? As an 
example of tragic neglect, take the 100,000,000 who 
speak Arabic. Who is witnessing to them? A mere 
handful. Where do we find a strong “ongoing” 
church in North Africa or the Middle East? What 
literature is available to them? Some say that only 
18-20 titles have been written in Arabic to present 
the claims of Christ to Muslims. It is far more stra- 
tegic to produce a vigorous literature for vast peo- 
ples like these, whose language has already been 
reduced to writing, than to engage in the costly con- 
sumption of personnel needed to complete the se- 
quence of language reduction, Bible translation, lit- 
eracy promotion, and the production of a Christian 


literature for a small, primitive tribe. Certainly, 
every tribe is worthy of this service. And the Christ 
who died for all desires that the gospel be preached 
to all. But in terms of priority and potential, the 
larger task should be tackled first. 


And what of the student world? Reach the Aucas 
of Ecuador but neglect Ecuador’s students? The 
communists and the liberals do not work this way. 
Clyde Taylor is far closer to the mark when he 
sweepingly afirms: “The most urgent missionary 
task in the world today is to win university students 
in Latin America to Jesus Christ.” 


CONCLUSION 

Early in this century, when missionary enthusi- 
asm was swirling to unprecedented heights and key 
men were calling for “the immediate occupation of 
the unoccupied fields’”—to the disregard of consoli- 
dating gains achieved in the great cities of the non- 
Christian world — Professor Gustav Warneck of 
Halle made a startling prophecy. He said: 


“If we scatter because of a predilection for the 
watchword ‘occupation of the whole world in this 
generation’ we can easily miss most hopeful oppor- 
tunities (for strengthening what exists), or we may 
lose hundreds of thousands to Islam, whilst perhaps 
winning some few Christians in a country like 
Tibet.”® 

Was Professor Warneck wise in his observation 
and prophecy? The fact remains that when this 
was written in 1910 the spiritual situation in the 
Middle East was better than it is today. 


Now, the propaganda is for the tribes, not the 
Tibetans. May the Lord open our eyes. END 


FOOTNOTES 

1Latourette, Kenneth Scott, Missions Tomorrow (Harper, 
1936), p. 168. For a more recent confirmation of Dr. 
Latourette’s position, ponder his preface to Donald McGav- 
ran’s book, The Bridges of God, Friendship Press (for 
World Dominion Press), New York, 1955, a book dedi- 
cated almost exclusively to this subject. His comment: 
“One of the most important books on missionary methods 
that has appeared in many years.” 

2Allen, Roland, Missionary Methods. St. Paul’s or Ours? 
(World Dominion Press, London). 

3Ramsey, William, St. Paul the Traveller, p. 133. 
4Missionary Research Library (New York City), Vol. X, 
No. 5. 

5Neill, Stephen, The Unfinished Task (Edinburgh House 
Press, London), 1957. 
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two are extremely different. 

Even where a segment of the rural folk of a large 
national culture is illiterate, the written Scriptures 
are usually available to their teachers. The national, 
but cultivated, speaker of the national language can 
immediately move among them, with their own lan- 
guage, and understanding their basic customs and 
assumptions. To go to the tribes, on the contrary, 
the national worker even in his own country must 
either sense that he is a foreign missionary, learn 
their language and sympathetically study their cul- 
tural outlook—or be unconsciously patronizing, co- 
lonial and upsetting. Often the adjustment is easier 
for the missionary from outside the country. 

Mass evangelism without having the Scriptures 
available for converts to learn to read, inevitably 
leads to long-range shallowness and weakness of the 
church. For the indigenous church to shoulder its 
share of the task it needs growth stimulated by self- 
feeding on the Word. 

(5) Babes and Wise: Similarly, the cultural gap 
between scholar and city citizen is great. The bur- 
den of reaching student and scholar may need to be 
treated as a special problem. 

(6) Both Mass and Individual: Theological error 
is involved if one concludes that God puts emphasis 
on the mass as over against the individual. The 
Lord, when He saw the multitude, was moved with 
compassion (Mark 6:34). God is moved by the mass 
and its needs (see also Jonah 4:11). If, however, 
we are so moved with numbers—the normal human 
tendency, it seems to me—that we lose sight of the 
intenseness of the need of the individual, and of 
culturally isolated groups, we are in danger. Chris- 
tianity can only survive when God is also seen as 
the God of the individual—of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob (that small, wandering tribe). 

(7) Climate, Temperance, and Spread of Fire: 
The total social-cultural-religious climate must be 
cultivated. Use of public press, and radio; symbolic 
gestures of national friendship; economic and cul- 
tural contributions; and above all, perhaps, ges- 
tures of personal concern for both high and low, 
must be integrated in a concerted attempt to “pre- 
pare the way of the Lord.” The forest will catch on 
fire, and fire will spread rapidly, only when the cli- 
mate makes the wood dry. (A half degree of tem- 
perature may make a critical difference in spread- 
ing flames. ) 
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SPECIALIZATION 


Light of a “wave length” best adapted to meet 
particular needs can be refracted through special- 
ization to reach each part of the human spectrum. 

(1) National Specialization: Many components 
of the work of Christ are frequently best handled 
by Christians of the local indigenous culture: (a) 
local finance; (b) local discipline; (c) local ad- 
ministration; (d) preaching (how sad I felt in one 
large South American city, to see a North American 
preaching regularly in a large church, while in the 
Sunday school, available for the pulpit, there was, 
among others, a trained lawyer who was an excel- 
lent teacher) ; (e) evangelistic outreach; and so on. 
According to one’s own experience, other duties will 
be seen as belonging to this list. 

(2) Indigenous, Not National: It is not so easily 
seen, however, that these principles apply in relat- 
ing tribal work to the predominant culture. Serious 
damage sometimes results in tribal work when na- 
tionals of the dominant non-tribal culture take over 
leadership in a tribat group. Indigenous work must 
be indigenous by cultural, not national criteria. 

(3) Technical Aid: On the other hand, in vari- 
ous areas it would seem that it may be some time 
before the national churches are prepared to handle 
completely by themselves (a) seminary teaching; 
(b) university witness; (c) linguistic analysis; (d) 
radio broadcasting; (e) cultural guidance of tribal 
groups. Nevertheless, even in these areas, programs 
for training teachers and technicians are under way 
and should be encouraged, so that the huge burden 
of the Lord’s work can be spread as widely as pos- 
sible, and foreigners used as little as possible. 

(4) Parasites and Servants: Technical aid, how- 
ever, should not be limited to church peeple. In the 
past the Lord led missions to use medicines and 
schools to serve. Today, radio programs, airplane 
service, technical aid—through linguistics or agri- 
culture, for instance—and new avenues of service to 
the nation (not only to the “just” or to the indi- 
vidual) must be found in those countries where na- 
tional effort has provided the hospitals and schools. 
Since part of the communist attack against the 
church is designed to prove that we are parasites, 
with no contribution to make to the national wel- 
fare, the climate of receptive opinion can only keep 
doors open if we are seen to be servants—humble, 
not arrogant, neither requesting nor accepting lead- 
ing public roles in church or state. Rain (that is, 
considerate service, and witness) must fall on the 








unjust as well as the just, if we are to be like our 
Father in heaven (Matthew 5:44-48). 

(5) Cold War: The need for service to the na- 
tion and all its people can be understood if we sense 
that cold war, in part, is upon us. If we try to fight 
a cold war with hot-war weapons, we may be frus- 
trated. Though the war and the issues are the same, 
strategy may differ. In a new country, as yet un- 
committed, the competing powers may strive to out- 
do each other in being of service to the country. 
With gestures of friendship and economic aid they 
hope to imply a cultural solidarity that will open the 
way for ultimate adoption of their ideology. The 
flank attack becomes crucial. 

(6) Muscles—and Enthusiasm: Muscles as well 
as men, specialize. A muscle can only jerk; it can- 
not push. Balance and steadiness are maintained by 
contradictory effort. One muscle pulls in one direc- 
tion; another pulls in the opposite direction. If the 
two are under control of the head, then the member 
will either stay steady under this alternate pull, or 
one of the muscles may involve more fibers than the 
other, so that direction can be achieved by stronger 
pull. The church is a body. We need enthusiasm; 
little can be done otherwise. And note well, we need 
enthusiasm in opposite directions. 


SENSITIVENESS 


The body as a whole needs to seek cues from the 
Holy Spirit as to special, current directives. 

(1) Happy Medium Gives Unhappy Mediocrity: 
The Holy Spirit, not modern man, set up the prin- 
ciple of specialization: Paul to the Gentiles, Peter 
to the Jews (Galatians 2:7), Christ to “the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel” (Matthew 15:24). A jack- 
of-all-trades did not build the Empire State Build- 
ing—nor set the pattern for change from a Gentile- 
pagan culture to a Gentile-Christian one. 

(2) Drive the Well Deep—Irrigate Widely: Our 
Lord drove the well of living water deep in indi- 
vidual hearts—and irrigated widely to many (John 
7:38). He refused to succumb to the temptation of 
reaching the masses in such a way that He would 
fail to deal with twelve disciples, or the inner three, 
intimately. He also avoided the opposite error of 
putting all his time on counseling a few individuals 
and failing to handle the broader mass evangelism, 
and service through healing, which would affect the 
total climate and open the way for His disciples to 
reach the thousands effectively (cf. Mark 1:35-39). 

Every Christian may attempt to reach one or two 


individuals (his Timothies) intensively and exten- 
sively, while searching ways of affecting the total 
university, city, or country climate on a more shal- 
low basis. So it is for the missionary movement at 
large. 

(3) Times and Seasons: There are special times 
when the Lord prospers special directions of work. 
In war terms, we should “keep up pressure all along 
the line.” So we should exploit any break-through, 
any kind of work which in a particular decade is 
bringing special harvest. 

Pressure is rightly being kept up, for example, 
along the Mohammedan part of the line. Praise the 
Lord for the stalwart, rugged souls carrying on this 
God-willed work—but the break-throughs are few. 
(Perhaps, with earnest prayer, this may still come 
in our lifetime. I hope so.) 

On the other hand, special readiness to believe, 
now, seems to exist on the part of the tribes. At 
long last. For two thousand years the bulk of the 
tribes has been unreached. In spite of prayer, dedi- 
cation, lives invested, only a fraction of them has 
had an effective, vernacular, gospel witness. Faith- 
ful men have worked for them. But the bulk of 
missionary work, for most of the history of the 
church, has been expended either on the big cities, 
or on the hinterlands which speak the languages of 
those cities. It is only in the last few years that the 
Lord Himself has taken a hand, as Boss of the har- 
vest, to close the doors to some of these massive 
populations. 

Surely we are taught to expect that if the prestige 
folks and the masses refuse, then attention will shift 
to the ones and twos in the hedges (jungles?) who 
must be reached by special, individual, costly effort 
(cf. Luke 14:16-24). 

(4) God or Man: Our ultimate conviction about 
needs for current missionary work, however, must 
be firmly grounded in the conviction that God is 
both responsible and competent. He is accomplish- 
ing His aims. When He opens doors, no one shuts 
them. When He stirs the church, it moves. 

If on the contrary we focus too long on the 
“winds and the waves” — communism, secularism, 
church failure — then courage fails, mere strategy 
supplants faith, paralysis sets in. 

So... From Cold Strategy to Personal Respon- 
sibility: Let your light shine, through work and 
word. But what is your wave length? Observed 
need, capacity, opportunity, and Scriptural orders 
spell duty. END 
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What is a Christian? 


PART SIX: Growth and Maturity 

An old Greek myth about people who 
tried to solve their problems goes like this. Once 
a year a pilgrimage was made to the top of a beau- 
tiful mountain. Each pilgrim carried a scroll upon 
which was written a problem in his life from which 
he wanted to be free. Arriving at the top, he placed 
his problem-scroll in a beautifully carved chest, and 
he was then entitled to take out a scroll that some- 
one else had deposited. He could exchange even 
that scroll if he was not satisfied with the “new 
problem” he had drawn out, but he had to take one 
with him when he left the mountain top. The end 
of the story? Each pilgrim finally departed with 
his own scroll, feeling that, after all, he preferred 
his own problem to any of the others. 

Whether we choose the creative way out of our 
suffering, or whether we choose to become neurotic 
(refusing to face reality), this ability to choose is 
the dividing line between maturity and immaturity. 

Reading a recent review on a book for teen-agers, 
I was impressed by the wisdom of the author. I was 
glad that the truth was plainly stated. The heroine, 
searching for answers to life, finally arrived at the 
end of her quest: she found out that no one had 
the answers. No “answers” exist. 
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But no one quite believes this. We all search for 
answers. We search for wise friends or counselors 
who can give us an answer, or at least some clue to 
an answer. 

We reason that every problem has an answer if 
we can only find it. Food is an answer to hunger. 
Water is an answer to thirst. Hunger and thirst are 
signs of health, and our desires for these must be 
satisfied or health is impaired. Likewise man in his 
spiritual nature longs for complete rest and total 
release because God made him that way in order 
to help us find His answer. God does have an an- 
swer, but it is not usually in our terms of thinking. 

His answer is in Himself, in fellowship with Him. 
He gives us His heart, His understanding, His think- 
ing, His caring, His love. When we have Him, we 
are able to accept everything as from His hand. 

This morning as I was preparing to write this 
article, I asked my friend, Anna Price, “What is 
maturity?” Her reply came out of her heart. “Ac- 
cepting life as it comes, even though it is painful, 
and giving thanks to God—although I usually find 
myself resisting at first, and saying, Why does this 
happen to me?” 

So often life doesn’t turn out as we had expected. 
We pray about our plans, we feel “guided,” we go 
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ahead joyfully, and then suddenly God lowers the 
boom. What happened? What could have been 
done differently? If only, if only we had seen, or 
thought, or waited, or been aware. 

“Not Without Tears” was the arresting title of a 
recent article. Didn’t God make tears too? And 
they have their proper and improper use. Great 
release can be experienced through tears, or ex- 
treme selfishness can riot through them and choke 
all signs of maturity. 

His Magazine has had some excellent articles this 
year on Christian maturity, personal holiness and 
growth. I hope you have read and marked them, 
for in your time of need the truth will be presented 
to you afresh by your subconscious mind. 

I need to say the things I am writing, to myself 
as well as to you. For maturity is not a state of 
freedom from problems into which I'll someday 
arrive, but a state of being: an attitude of elasticity, 
an integration of hopes and contrasts, an acceptance 
of myself as I am, and a growing awareness of 
others. 

None of these things is possible as long as we stay 
in our feathered nest, comfortably separated from 
the rest of the world, selfishly satisfied, refusing with 
hostility anything that might threaten to release us 
from the prison of our traditions. It is as if we 
must defend ourselves from any new thing which 
might bring growth or liberation (because of the 
-hurt it involves). 

Here we run straight into the problem of whether 
God is in what is happening or whether sin or evil 
is at the root. In either case, we may safely say: 
Christ can use what is happening to me, because He 
is a redemptive Savior. I want to affirm that God 
uses problems and suffering to mature us. This He 
can lovingly do, because Jesus Christ learned obe- 
dience by suffering. 





PLEASE NOTE 


GrapuaTe Recisterep Nurses needed by hospital 
in Haiti. Contract term is 18 mos. Write His 
Placement, Box O-161. 


Span, an African magazine for English-speaking 
students, is now being published by the Interna- 
tional Fellowship of Evangelical Students. Yearly 
subscription (three issues) is $.75. Single copy: 
$.25. Span is available through 1Fes, 2136 Darby 
Road, Havertown, Pa. 
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“After you have borne these sufferings a very 
little while,” wrote Peter, “God will make you whole 
and secure and strong.” 

James tells us, “When all kinds of trials and 
temptations crowd into your lives, my brothers, don’t 
resent them as intruders, but welcome them as 
friends! Realize they come to test your faith, and 
to produce in you the quality of endurance. But let 
the process go on until that endurance is fully de- 
veloped, and you will find you have become men of 
mature character with the right sort of independ- 
ence.” James continues by stating that in case we 
don’t know how to meet any particular problem, we 
only have to ask God (without any doubts as to 
whether we really want God’s help) and the neces- 
sary wisdom will be given to us. “Inward reserva- 
tions reveal instability at every turn,” he concludes 
at the end of his first chapter. 

Paul insists dynamically that endurance produces 
wholeness or maturity. “As you live this new life 

. . we pray that you will be strengthened from 
God’s boundless resources, so that you will find 
yourselves able to pass through any experience and 
endure it with courage. You will even be able to 
thank God in the midst of pain and distress because 
you are privileged to share the lot of those living 
in the Light” (Colossians 1:11, 12). 

The little plaque on the wall says “Prayer Changes 
Things.” I wish someone would make one which 
says “Prayer Changes People.” To choose to give 
thanks to God, and do it from the heart, transforms 
endurance into acceptance with joy. 

Maturity is a wholeness as opposed to an illness. 
Immaturity is an emotional illness. At a recent con- 
vention of medical men reported by the Chicago 
Tribune, this statement was made: “Eighty per cent 
of all the persons who seek help in a doctor’s office 
are ill because of emotional disturbances.” 

A young woman who recently asked for personal 
counsel was unconsciously making herself physically 
ill because she was insisting that someone else act 
a certain way, so she would know how to be and 
act in return. To put any person in this impossible 
situation is to make them take the place of God in 
your life. Only Christ can tell us personally how 
we should be, and the way we should be. We can- 
not take our cues from people, but from the One 
who loved us unto death. “Father, forgive them” 
was His attitude. 

Marriage helps some people recognize their need 

(Continued on page 21, column 1) 
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Like Teacher, Like Student? In college I had a friend who was an amiable, 
somewhat cynical, rather aimless sort of boy--pleasant enough, something of 

a buffoon in fact, and without much drive or conviction, He decided to go on 
to graduate school, not because he had received any inner call, but largely 
because many of his friends were doing so and because there seemed to be no 
viable alternative except to go to work. He made plans to study with a famous 
social psychologist, an ebullient, restless, imaginative man. When my friend 
arrived at the university he discovered that this professor had suddenly de- 
parted. There seemed to be nothing else to do than to study with another 
dominant figure in that department, a brilliant man, at his best willful and 
forceful, and at his usual worst arbitrary and authoritarian to the point of 
being vicious. I next saw my friend a year later; he had become this man's 
disciple, This was surprising; what was unnerving was the change in manner 
and behavior that had taken place in him, He had been transformed from a 
rather affable, indolent boy, a kind of academic Good Soldier Schweik, to an 
academic tiger, disputatious, ill-tempered, mean-spirited, believing firmly 
that the world's salvation depended on its adopting his master's views on 
learning theory.... 

My friend found himself in a situation that he took to involve the choice: 
"Identify or else," and more deeply, "Submit or be killed." He had taken 
this awesome, frightening teacher into himself and with a convert's zeal had 
transformed himself.--Joseph Adelson, "The Teacher as a Model," THE AMERICAN 
SCHOLAR, 





Suffering in Christianity First, for some individuals--though not neces- 


sarily for all--suffering becomes the instrument of their initial discovery 


of the significance for them of the possible truth of Christianity. Second, 
for most Christians--and possibly for all--the experiences which bring suffer- 
ing are a most significant source of their continued religious development, 
And third, by virtue of that concern for the well-being of others which is 

the concomitant of the Christian life, for all Christians there must be suf- 
fering in the presence of the moral wrong-doing and the suffering of others. 
--Mary Carman Rose, ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 


When Cultures Collide Failures in technical assistance are seldom the 
result of an insufficient store of technical knowledge. Nearly all fields 

of knowledge in which we offer technical assistance are reasonably well under- 
stood in our professional and technical schools, and foreign aid practioners 
are generally competent men.... (continued) 
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The cultural factors that inhibit or reduce technical communication are 
still little understood, They affect those who survive personality screening © 
and they must be dealt with in the training process. This suggests that the 
traditional preoccupation with cultural peculiarities of the society that is 
playing host to our technicians may not be enough, Perhaps an equally fruit- 
ful source of understanding would come from examining our own cultural pecu- 
liarities as factors in the process of inducing change, 

American failures in technical assistance involve two types of errone- 
ous cultural assumptions: those induced by blindness to our own national cul- 
tural idiosyncrasies, and those induced by the uncritical transfer of assump- 
tions from one set of personal experiences in technical assistance to another 
setting. The first might be characterized as the notion that all people are 
like us; the second, by the hypothesis that all other people are alike because 
or at least insofar as, they are not like us.... 

Without indulging in an exhaustive examination of the American culture 
as a source of ideas and techniques, it is obvious that the pragmatic tenor 
of our institutional behavior is not a cultural universal; that the idea of 
"economic man" means something different in the African bush than in the 
American college classroom; that the virtues of cleanliness are not every- 
where self-evident; that the concept of advancement by individual merit is 
an affront to certain orders of society; and that the ticking clock as a sym 4 
bol of efficiency has not measured the timeless golden days of most village 
headmen within commuting distance of the equator. All of these culturally 
induced attitudes are characteristic of Western society, especially in its 
American variant. 

It is true, of course, that study of non-Western societies where these 
attitudes are not prevalent may succeed in alerting technicians to some of i 
the dangers of ethnocentricity, But these are not always revealed in studies | 
of foreign cultures by themselves: no one would study a non-Western culture | 
in terms of the notion that it assigns "uncleanliness" or "inefficiency" a 
place in its hierarchy of values. It is not enough to study the peculiari- 
ties of non-Western peoples if we are to identify the difficulties likely to 
arise in the transmission of technical knowledge and attitudes to them. Some. 
attention must also be devoted to American ways of doing things that collide ~ 
with those of non-Western cultures, --John D. Montgomery, "Crossing the Cul- 
ture Bars: An Approach to the Training of American Technicians for Overseas 
Assignments," WORLD POLITICS (Princeton University Press). 


African Higher Education The need for higher education in Africa was 
dramatically revealed last summer, when, on the date of its independence, 


the Congo found itself with a total of 18 college graduates and lacking the [| 
service of a single Congolese doctor or lawyer after 80 years of Belgian rule, 
Although the deliberate suppression of education by the colonial rulers went ~ 
further in the Congo than in most other parts of colonial Africa, the prob- [ 
lem is a general one.--Tom Mboya, "African Higher Education," ATLANTIC, 
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--by the Editor 
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Africa's Dearth As Africa becomes speedily educated, its 
poorly educated preachers become conspicuous. Unfortunately this is true 
all over. Not only in the Congo where the desperation has been well publi- 
cized, but also in South Africa where the opportunities should have been more 
abundant. Again, of the Nigerians, an estimated 20,000 who have had some 
form of higher education, only a handful are clergymen, The East Africa Com 
mission on Higher Theological Education which issued its report in 1959 hit 
the nail on the head: 

"The Church is losing the interest of the city people and the 
educated classes, the very groups which control the future of Africa, because 
it has no ministers capable of dealing with their problems and answering their 
questions, If the Church cannot provide theological education at the level 
of the highest intellectual life of the continent it will most certainly lose 
the mind of Africa."--G, Mcleod Bryan, "Christian Influence in African Uni- 
versities" in The Intercollegian, 


Salient Statistics--on Literacy According to an estimate 
made by UNESCO, there are about 700 million illiterate adults in the world, 
approximating fy per cent of all persons above the age of fifteen, 

--on Population There is one more person 
in the world each second, Actually, the excess of births over deaths is more 
than one per second, Worldwide, this means a gain of 110,000 people a day, 
40 million each year,--The Survey Bulletin, 


"I Delight to Fast" A Chinese woman in Hong Kong heard 
from her relatives in Shans, China, that they were bloated from starvation. 


She made up a food parcel and sent it to them along with sixty dollars. A 
return letter said: "I have had a village trial, confessed my wrong, and been 
acquitted, How could I dare to accept food from abroad? I need nothing; my 
children and I delight to fast for our country's sake." The sixty dollars, 
he said, had been put in the bank by the authorities to be used for his good. 
--From Newsletter (Inter-Varsity Missionary Fellowship, New Zealand). 


We Need Workers, But-- "We want all the young people we 
can get, to go to the mission field," say many deputation workers, But we 
don't! Yes, we do need workers, But we do not want, nor can we afford, to 
have just anyone. The risks are too many, the dangers too great to have the 
field cluttered with leftovers....Don't come unless there is absolutely no 
other means of truly glorifying Him in service. Don't come unless you are 
sure, --Margaret Degnan, missionary to Venezuela, Baptist Mid-Missions, 
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The Ugly Missio ? Despite the many features of missionary 
life which may strike one as appallingly inadequate and tragically wrong, the 
truth is that God has worked in remarkable ways through just such people. 
Recently, a leader in the Point Four Program of the United States government 
said quite frankly to a group of people in Costa Rica that missionaries, de- 
spite their very limited resources, had done much more through the years in 
community betterment than all the efforts of government combined. Undoubt- 
edly, this is true, for true missionaries have not been concerned with mere 
institutions for institutions! sake, but they have sought first and foremost 
to bring to people a new way of life which does transform life.... 

All American officials must not be judged by THE UGLY AMERICAN 
any more than all missionaries must be judged by the spectacular inadequacies 
of those who fail to see that what ultimately counts is what people think, 
not their clothes or lack of them. Moreover, since people will always think 
in terms of their own lives and backgrounds, this means that communication, 
to be effective, must be based upon thorough identification and valid parti- 
cipation in the life of the community to which we attempt to bring the Good 
News of Jesus Christ. This approach, for all its problems and difficulties, 
is still the power of God unto new life.--Eugene A. Nida, "The Ugly Missionary" 
in Practical Ant ology. 


Milton in Morocco Among the intellectuals of Rabat-Sale 
(Morocco) there is a keen interest in the English language. We are planning 
a series of lectures and discussions on English literature beginning next 
fall, The first author to be considered is John Milton, We never thought 
that we should have the occasion to restudy Milton in Morocco, so we don't 
have him in our library. Can any of you friends help us? Do you have anno- ; 
tated editions of Milton's prose and poetry, biographical material, histori- 
cal material on the period of his life, articles or books of literary criti- 
cism concerning his works? A special prize would be THE MILTON HANDBOOK by { 
J. H. Hanford. Whatever you can send us about this author will be most ap- 
preciated, The postage for books is very inexpensive, We shall be careful 
to return every book you loan us. Most of all, please join us in prayer that 
our Christian witness may be clear and resounding through the medium of these 
literary soirees.--Letter from Marston and Elizabeth Speight (Gospel Mission- 
ary Union), 18, rue Sania Bel Kadi, Sale, Morocco. 


Why Mather Went Back Percy Mather, pioneer in Central Asia, — 
wrote: "I am not going back because I long to: it would have been much easier © 
to remain with my loved home friends. I am not going back because I love the | 
Chinese and Central Asian peoples, You may wonder then why Ido it. Simly _— 
this: I believe it to be the will of God for me, and 'I delight to do Thy 
will, O my God,'"--Quoted by Vivienne Stacey, "What Constitutes a Call?" in i 
Missionary Fellowship (Bible & Medical Missionary Fellowship). j 


--by Lois S, Thiessen 
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WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN? 
(Continued from page 16, column 2) 

for maturity in personal relationships. After the 
honeymoon is over, responsibility descends and hu- 
man nature reacts. What will happen then? Paul 
Tournier in The Meaning of Persons writes: “Mar- 
riage really means: helping one another to reach the 
full status of being persons, responsible and autono- 
mous beings who do not run away from life.” 

Most of us, married or single, are always looking 
for protection; building little shelters against the 
storms of life, taking refuge in little safety zones 
from life’s threatening traffic. 

Being willing to meet the conditions of growth is 
a decision only we can make. God is not in favor 
of our running away. He keeps us where we are, 
to work out our release and our emotional healing. 
By giving up our “rights to ourselves” and by re- 
fusing to place false guilt on others, we begin to 
cooperate with Him. We are aware of the impossi- 
bility of the situation, and we begin to see that our 
need is as great as the need of any other involved 
person or persons. This gives us love and tolerance 
and acceptance, both of them and of ourselves. 

Let go of your beloved story, forget the odds 
against you. Let the other person off the hook (by 
ceasing your demands and criticisms) and put Jesus 
Christ on that hook. 

Put your mind into forward gear, and never go 
into reverse again. Uneasiness will come because 
you are in new territory, but you can look into the 
He is always familiar and He 
is not upset by anything. Poise was the outstanding 
characteristic of Jesus’ emotional life. All His emo- 
tions were intense but balanced, in full equilibrium. 
Peter says, “A calm and gentle spirit is a very pre- 
cious thing in the eyes of the Lord.” 

“By an old paradox, progress in knowledge of 
ourselves, is progress from uneasiness to uneasiness 

. a gradual feeling our way along a road of dis- 
covery, rather than a full and complete knowledge of 
ourselves. Integration is a progressive realization of 
one’s secret propensities and a lucid and courageous 
acceptance of the totality of one’s being, with all its 
complications and contradictions” (Tournier). 

Acceptance with resignation or rebellion is im- 
maturity. Acceptance with joy is maturity. In Pil- 
grim’s Progress, Christian found himself staggering 
under a burden he could not dislodge. Finally a 
Voice said to him, “Bear your burden quietly, and 
when it has served you, it will be taken from you 
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at the Place of Deliverance without any effort of 
your own.” 

True maturity, or wholeness, comes through the 
welling up of Life, the Life of Christ within us. 
“Abide in me and I in you. Remain in me and I 
in you. Live in me and I in you.” Life has its cycles 
of rest and activity, of winter and spring. When 
spring comes, and life is ready to burst forth, no one 
can hold it back. Life is not a state, it is a move- 
ment that results from perpetual incompleteness, 
which in turn can break into flowering branches of 
joy and love. 

“‘When I was a child I talked as a child; I enter- 
tained childish interests; I reasoned like a child; 
but on becoming a man I am through with childish 
ways. So we now see only a dark outline in a mir- 
or; but then it will be face to face. Now we know 
partly, but then we shall understand as completely 
as we are understood. There remain then, faith, 
hope, love, these three; but the greatest of these is 
love.” 

Love is maturity, because God is love. END 


[This article marks the end of Miss Rinker’s series, “What 


Is a Christian?”—Ed.]} 


THIS 
MORNING 


THIS MORNING WITH GOD BOOKLET 

A number of Bible studies from “This Morning 

With God” are now available in booklet form. 
This booklet (the size of standard Bibles) 
‘ includes Quiet Time readings for each morning 
_ for a period of three months. Colossians, | Samuel, 
John 1-11 and certain Psalms are covered book 
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sO YOU'VE been elected president of 
your chapter. Congratulations! But did you know 
that this also makes you a bishop? I don’t mean a 
bishop in the modern sense of the word, with its 
associations of cathedrals, solemn processions and 
the like, but rather a bishop according to New Tes- 
tament usage. 

When the first assemblies of Christians came into 
being, Paul saw the need of men who would direct 
and oversee their meetings and evangelistic out- 
reach, so he or his fellow missionaries appointed 
several men for these duties in each church. To 
them was given the title of episkopos, from which 
the English word bishop is derived. The title means 
an overseer, one charged with the duty of seeing 
that things to be done by others are done rightly. 
The Greeks applied the title to certain government 
officials, to supervisors of construction, and to others 
with the responsibility of oversight. Thus it was a 
ready-made title for those superintending the activi- 
ties of a group of believers. 

Your job as an officer is to oversee a fellowship 
of Christians on campus, and to inspire and guide 
its testimony for Christ. So now you see why I 
called you a bishop. Though your tv group is no 
church, oversight is needed, so the term in one sense 
still applies. The qualifications for New Testament 
bishops are high, and are outlined in two of Paul’s 
epistles. (One qualification would not apply to you. 
Bishops are also called elders, a term implying 
chronological maturity, and a college student can’t 
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A PRESIDENT IS A BISHOP 


do much about that!) Let’s look at Titus 1:7-9. 

Paul mentions first the qualifications relating to 
character. The general qualification is that a bishop 
must be blameless. This is a judicial term which 
means, “cannot be called to account, unaccused, un- 
reproachable.” What is demanded here is a life so 
consistently Christian that no one can honestly bring 
accusation or reproof against it. What watchfulness 
and dependence upon God this requires. One incen- 
tive arises from the fact that the bishop is “the 
steward of God.” A steward is the manager of a 
household, acting for a superior as his representa- 
tive. As a chapter president you represent God, and 
your God will be judged by what you are. (Doctor 
Bengel, the German Bible scholar, remarked, “The 
greater the master is, the greater the virtues re- 
quired in his servants.”) 

Next, Paul explains the negative aspects of blame- 
lessness. The bishop is “not self-willed.” The word 
rendered self-willed comes from a Greek verb mean- 
ing “to delight in, to enjoy oneself, to take one’s 
pleasure.” (The English word hedonism—eat, drink, 
be merry — is derived from the same word.) The 
word, then, describes a person dominated by a self- 
loving, self-pleasing spirit, his life revolving alto- 
gether around himself. How foreign such a spirit 
is to our Lord’s words, “If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself” (Matthew 16:24). The 
ideal bishop seeks the good of others with resolute 
disregard for himself and his interests. 

“Not soon angry” could be rendered “not hot- 
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tempered.” In your chapter you may have to work 
with those who are uncooperative, irresponsible and 
ineficient; often you will be tempted to exaspera- 
tion and angry outbursts. But if you would be 
blameless you must not yield. The testimony of 
many Christians has been ruined here. 

When you read “not given to wine” you'll prob- 
ably say, “No problem. I don’t drink.” But let’s 
look at the phrase “given to wine” for a moment. 
In the original it is a compound word (“wine” pre- 
fixed by “beside”), thus meaning “one who sits long 
at his wine.” Wine was a common beverage in 
Paul’s time, without the associations which it has 
today, and he does not here condemn drinking it. 
What he censures is excess and intemperance in its 
use. And while wine may be no problem to most 
Christians, we are constantly tempted to overindul- 
gence in such matters as eating, sleeping, looking at 
television, reading light literature or the sports page, 
etc. Such intemperance can be just as damaging to 
the spiritual life as drunkenness, and is just as rep- 
rehensible to God. I remember a fat lady mission- 
ary defending her weakness with the words, “But I 
like to eat.” It was obvious that she did, but it was 
spiritually obvious as well, for there was a marked 
lack of spiritual power in her life. “And every man 
that striveth for the mastery is temperate in all 
things,” writes Paul (I Corinthians 9:25). In this 
the bishop must set the pattern. 

The word translated “striker” means “one who is 
ready with a blow; a pugnacious, quarrelsome per- 
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son.” Such a person may have vast knowledge of 
the Bible and unusual ability to present the gospel, 
but this will not offset the unfavorable impression 
he makes on others. A missionary who was business 
manager for his society in China was so rude and 
demanding that bank officials in his city refused to 
deal with him. You can imagine their attitude to- 
ward Christianity. Remember Paul’s wise words to 
a young man: “The servant of the Lord must not 
strive; but be gentle unto all men” (II Timothy 
2:24). 

Paul warns against materialism when he writes, 
“not given to filthy lucre” or “not eager for base 
gain.” God has put you on campus to be His wit- 
ness, to be concerned for the spiritual good of your 
fellow students, to show them the way to heaven. 
But if your primary concern is for the things of this 
life, for your material well-being, for financial gain 
and security, they'll be quick to detect it, no matter 
how piously you may talk about their souls and the 
life to come. Materialism can choke your spiritual 
life and destroy your effectiveness as a leader. In 
a materialistic culture we must unwaveringly keep 
before us what our Lord said about the unimpor- 
tance of man’s bodily needs, and the surpassing im- 
portance of the kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness (Matthew 6:31-34). 

In describing the positive aspects of blamelessness 
Paul begins with, “a lover of hospitality.” Hospi- 
tality is a practical exhibition of the love of Christ, 
commanded and commended repeatedly in the Bible. 
(Remember this when you have a home of your 
own.) “But,” you protest, “I live in a dorm, so 
what can I do about it now?” The phrase is a 
translation of a word made up of the words “to 
love” and “stranger, foreigner”; thus, “one who 
loves strangers and foreigners.” Does that suggest 
some possibilities? If your chapter has become a 
cosy little club for Bible study and Christian fellow- 
ship, it bas failed in its purpose. All around you 
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are students who need Christ, among them the 
friendless, the unhappy, the groping, the frustrated. 
Think of international students, many of whom are 
confused and lonely. Some spend years in this 
country without ever seeing the inside of an Amer- 
ican home, or having an American for a friend. 
Here are limitless opportunities for hospitality in 
this basic sense: showing genuine interest, kindness, 
friendship and love to such students, and introduc- 
ing them to your Lord. 

“A lover of good men” is better rendered “a 
lover of good.” Just as others may be obsessed with 
a love for art, music, poetry, or sports, so the bishop 
is to be obsessed with a love for all that is good, 
all that is from God, the source of goodness. 

The word translated “sober” means “serious, 
earnest.” Although this word and related ones 
appear a number of times in the New Testament, 
soberness is perhaps the most neglected Christian 
virtue. God certainly does not require us to be dour 
and unsmiling, but he does expect seriousness in our 
attitude towards sacred things. This rules out jokes 
about the Bible and hymns, which can disgust even 
an unbeliever. One jovial missionary, in leading 
morning prayers in the mission home where he was 
in charge, used to joke about the hymns used. Two 
English lady guests, who were not Christians, walked 
out in the midst of such jesting, understandably 
calling the gathering a farce. Let’s be sure that the 
“informality” of our meetings is not irreverence. 
As president you can take the lead in instilling a 
spirit of worship and devotion into your meetings. 
Choose hymns thoughtfully. Get the group to think 
about their meaning. Avoid the heavy beat, fast 
tempo and elaborate syncopation, which are not cal- 
culated to direct thoughts heavenward. In selecting 
speakers, forego the shallow wisecracking types, and 
invite those who will handle matters of eternal im- 
portance with the reverence and seriousness they 
deserve. 

To be “just” is to be fair-minded in our dealings 
with others. Prejudice in any area is unthinkable 
for an overseer of God’s work. 

It is essential that the bishop be “holy,” which 
means “undefiled by sin, free from wickedness, pure- 
hearted.” A holy life is not only a potent argument 
to support our claims about the life-changing power 
of Christ, but also a strong force to draw people to 
Him. The first step in the conversion of Hsi Sheng 
Mo, a Chinese Confucian scholar, was contact with 

(Continued on page 34, column 2) 
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HOW ARE your reading habits? Oh, I 
don’t mean how many words you read a minute, 
or even whether you have good reading posture 
and proper lighting. I mean, what have you been 
reading ? 

—What have I been reading? I’ve been reading 
psych and philosophy, English lit, European history, 
advanced math. What haven’t I been reading! I’ve 
never read so much in my life. 

Well, maybe that was a rather ridiculous question 
to ask a college student. But I wasn’t exactly think- 
ing of required reading. 

Your required reading is very important—far be 
it from me to imply that it isn’t. After all, that’s 
what you're in college for. Your college courses are 
meant to contribute to your intellectual growth. But 
there’s another aspect to your growth at this crucial 
time in your life, and that’s your growth in spir- 
itual things. I hesitate to call it spiritual growth, 
because what I have in mind is very much con- 
cerned with the intellect. As you continue to in- 
crease your knowledge of psychology, sociology or 
whatever courses you have, what is happening to 
your knowledge of our Christian faith? Is it grow- 
ing too? Are you adding to it by reading some of 
the fine Christian books available today, or is your 
knowledge of our faith at a standstill? 

As Christians we know that the Bible is in first 
place on our reading list. To neglect it is to submit 
ourselves to spiritual starvation. And many fine 
articles and helps can be found in this and past 
issues of His. But I want to go on from there. I’m 
going to assume that you’re studying the Word of 
God, that you’re interested in having a mature 
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Christian faith and that you’re subscribing to His. 
I’m going to assume that you want to read some of 
the fine books that are available today. And fur- 
ther, I’m going to take into consideration the fact 
that you as a college student don’t have a great deal 
of money to spend on Christian literature. 

Now with this as a background, what can you 
read that will be inexpensive and yet be a tremen- 
dous help in understanding our Christian faith? I 
want to recommend four books, all available in 
paper-back edition. 

The first of these is Basic Christianity by John R. 
W. Stott. If I had to pick the best little book I 
have ever read, this would be it. For some time I 
have been looking for a book that I could put into 
the hands of new Christians, or those who are at 
least seeking, and about a year ago I came upon 
this book. Let me tell you some of my experiences 
with it. 

One evening as I was calling on some of the fam- 
ilies in our church, I met a young man who was an 
honest agnostic. He was looking for something to 
believe but hadn’t been able to find anything that 
would satisfy him. He’d tried just about everything. 
He’d even traveled several hundred miles to see a 
philosopher who spoke about God as being some 
great light in the heavens. We talked for an hour 
or so about the Christian faith, but he wasn’t at all 
ready that night to become a Christian. I told him 
I’d like to send him a book that I thought he would 
find helpful, and he said he’d be glad to read it. 

That was Wednesday night. The Saturday of the 
next week this young man came bounding into my 
home exclaiming, “I did it! I did it!” 
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“You did what?” I asked. 

“T received Jesus Christ as my personal Savior,” 
he said. And then he told me his story. 

Up to that point he had only read the first four 
chapters of Basic Christianity. They deal with the 
right approach to the Christian faith and the person 
of Christ. As he read these four chapters the Holy 
Spirit began to work in his heart and, to say the 
least, make him uncomfortable. So he got into his 
car (it was about 9:00 p.m.) and drove about thirty 
miles to the ocean. And there, all alone he began 
to think it all through. He thought and he drove 
until 3:00 a.m. Then he came home and went to 
bed. He still hadn’t made a decision. But upon 
waking the next morning he invited Christ into his 
life and became a new creature in Him. 

And just the day before yesterday another man 
came into my office and asked to buy two copies of 
this book. He isn’t a Christian, he hasn’t been in 
church since I’ve been here (about nine months), 
and yet he saw a copy of Basic Christianity and de- 
cided that it had something important to say to him. 
So we are praying that the Holy Spirit will again 
use it as his instrument in presenting the claims of 
Jesus Christ. 

You can see why I recommend this book. We 
have found it valuable in our church classes for 
new members. The book is divided into four parts. 
The first (dealing with Christ’s person) discusses 
His claims, character and resurrection. The second 
concerns man’s need and speaks of the fact, nature 
and consequences of sin. The third section then 
shows how Christ meets this need in His death, and 
the part played by the Holy Spirit and the Church. 
The final section, “Man’s Response,” discusses the 
cost of becoming a Christian, the need of a decision 
and what being a Christian entails. 

The other three books don’t have such wonderful 
stories behind them, but [ still highly recommend 
them to you. 

The second is Authority by Dr. Martyn Lloyd- 
Jones. The question of authority is crucial in the 
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world today. We are continually confronted with 
those who falsely claim authority for themselves and 
who cast aspersions on the Christian’s sources of 
authority. People are looking for authority in the 
midst of so many claims. Yet only Christianity can 
give them supreme authority. Dr. Lloyd-Jones dis- 
cusses the authority of Jesus Christ, the authority of 
the Scriptures and the authority of the Holy Spirit. 
This book will help you better understand the Chris- 
tian’s sources of authority and can help give the 
certainty you need for college problems. 

Fundamentalism and the Word of God by J. 1. 
Packer is the third book that I would recommend to 
you. If a battleground exists in theological thought 
today, it is certainly connected with the Word of 
God. Evangelical and neo-orthodox theologians are 
in agreement in a number of areas, but the doctrine 
of the Word of God is one area in which they don’t 
agree. The author has sought to clear up the mis- 
conceptions about what we as evangelicals (he pre- 
fers that name to “fundamentalists”) believe about 
the Scriptures, and then he proceeds to defend this 
doctrine against rival views. All in all, it is a fine 
presentation of the doctrine of the Scriptures as re- 
vealed by the Scriptures. 

The final book is A. M. Renwick’s The Story of 
the Church. Most Protestants are completely ignor- 
ant in the area of Church history. They have some 
idea of what happened in the Reformation, but no 
idea of what happened from the close of the New 
Testament to the Reformation, or of what has hap- 
pened since. In 222 pages, Renwick clearly, briefly 
and interestingly tells us the story of the Church. 
This is certainly the best brief coverage of Church 
history that I have seen. I believe that it will be 
invaluable in helping you to understand the history 
of the Church of Jesus Christ. 

There they are—four books (costing about five 
dollars) which will help make your reading for the 
year purposeful and helpful. They cover four areas 
crucial to the intellectual understanding of our faith: 
the person and work of Christ, authority, the Word 
of God and Church history. Don’t let your growth 
in these areas lag behind your growth in psych, 
math and German. END 


[Basic Christianity, Authority and Fundamentalism and the 
Word of God are available @ $1.25 each from Inter-Varsity 
Press, 1519 North Astor, Chicago 10. The Story of the 
Church, published by Eerdmans, is available at local book- 
stores.] 
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I RESTED my forehead against the cool 
perspex of the window and looked out into the night. 
Were we over Panama? I couldn’t be sure. Was it 
worth while working on my talks or would we arrive 
too soon? 

I had intended to spend all day in quiet study as 
we flew south. But there had been chances to wit- 
ness, and at least one man had had a hungry heart. 
He had disembarked at our previous stop in Teguci- 
galpa. 

I switched on the spotlight, pulled paper out of 
my briefcase and started to write. As I did, my 
heart began to burn. Would God work? Silently I 
prayed that He would. 

The loud speaker was switched on. “In a few mo- 
ments we shall be landing at Tocoumen Airport in 
Panama. Passengers are requested to fasten their 
seat belts and to refrain from smoking. Thank you.” 

Mechanically I hitched my seat belt and pulled it 
tight. But the prayers and the scribbling continued. 


e 
Ben Melbourne said, “Boy, I was encouraged by 


the way the kids took part in devotions at breakfast 
this morning.” (Ben is the counselor of the Costa 


Snapshots from Panama 


Rican group, and helps throughout Central America 
and Panama.) 

“Oh? What do they do?” I hadn’t been present. 

“They just comment on the passage set for use in 
private devotions. It was obvious that some of them 
had been thinking.” 

“And the prayers, too.” Dr. Archer began. 

“Yes, some of the prayers were terrific.” 

“I liked the way Nelly prayed.” 

“And some of the fellows.” 


It was just as easy to step over the low cement 
wall into the chapel as to go through the doorway. 
The tiny building had no sides—just posts that sup- 
ported the roof. This was pleasant. We could see 
out over the grounds of the Bible camp kindly 
loaned to us for the Conference. The cool breeze 
that made the palm trees swish their lazy fronds 
wafted refreshingly through the chapel, too. Not so 
welcome, however, was the sound of the generator 
that ran the pump, or the electric drill being used 
nearby. Well, we couldn’t have it both ways. 

The first students drifted up more or less on time 
for the morning service. In twos and threes they 
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made their leisurely way, the seforitas generally 
bringing up the rear. There were Guatemaltecans, 
Honduranians, “Ticos” (from Costa Rica), Pana- 
manians and one girl from Colombia. Their faces 
reflected widely different origins: Indian, Spanish, 
African, Anglo-Saxon and mixtures of all four. But 
if this made any difference in social relationships, 
it was hard to detect. We were one in Christ. 

Excited chatter and abandoned gesticulation sub- 
sided as the chairman took his place at the rostrum. 

A few minutes later a look of absorption had re- 
placed the lively expressions on the students’ faces. 
Even the noise of the generator failed to interfere 
with their attention to the Word of God. 

e 

The lithe young Panamanian jumped to his feet. 
His eyes glowed with enthusiasm while Spanish shot 
from his mouth like a machine gun gone mad. 

“Listen! I’m not a communist. I know some of 
you think I am. But I’m not. I wouldn’t be here if 
I were. I have attended their meetings, and I'll tell 
you what the difference is between them and Chris- 
tian students . . .” 

Fifty students on the grassy slope around the big 
tree watched him closely. I had thrown a fire 
cracker into their midst, but I wasn’t sorry. Though 
most of the discussions had gone well, this particular 
one had been hanging fire. We had been discussing 
the practicability of personal evangelism on the 
campuses in Central America. A girl from one of 
the republics (whose father was an outstanding 
communist leader until his conversion a year ago) 
probably expressed a majority view when she said, 
“Nobody is interested though. Most of the students 
in my country are communists. They just make fun 
of Christianity.” 

This gave me an idea. 

“T’ve been impressed as I’ve gone from country 
to country,” I said, “at the tremendous progress the 
communists are making in the universities.” Sev- 
eral heads nodded in gloomy assent. “Now what is 
the secret of their success? What is the basic dif- 
ference between them and us, Reynaldo?” (I knew 
of his connection with a communist student organi- 
zation, and his real name isn’t Reynaldo, inciden- 


tally.) “Reynaldo, I wonder if you would give us 
your opinion.” 

From then on the discussion didn’t lag. “Com- 
munists believe what they preach,” he cried. ““What’s 
more they’re much more enthusiastic about their 
beliefs than Christians are. That’s why I like their 
meetings.” ; 

“Slow down! Slow down! We can’t understand 
when you talk so fast,” cried students from some of 
the other countries. 

Reynaldo tried, but he was too excited to slow 
down much. “When I first went to the university 
there was just one communist student, at least as 
far as we knew. But he used to go and sit at a table 
in the cafeteria and talk about politics. Wherever 
you saw him, he was always surrounded by a crowd 
of students arguing social questions. Now there are 
a whole lot of communists.” 

The others began to join in. 

“The communists seize every chance to. . . 

“The communists make use of literature.” 

“The communists . . .” 

It became difficult to control the discussion. Light 
was dawning on many. In the end the leader had 
to close the session forcibly. 

“Does el doctor wish to add anything?” he asked. 

“No. Except—if communist students who don’t 
have the Holy Spirit can do all this, is there any 
reason why Christian students shouldn’t?” 

At this point everybody clapped their hands and 
shouted, “Bravo!” They had gotten the point. But 
will their enthusiasm fade as they go back to their 
universities ? 

A good deal depends on your prayers. 

e 


” 


Ben said, “Say, that was a tricky question in 
devotions.” 

“Which one?” 

“You know, the one on verse 20. I wouldn’t have 
known what to say.” 

“I thought Jorge handled it very well.” 

“What about his exegesis though? Does it really 
mean that?” 

“T don’t know. At least he kept the thing from 
going off on a tangent. We could have gotten in 
way over our heads.” 

“I’m going to have to do some thinking about 
that verse...” 

a 
Glittering moonbeams danced on the black backs 
(Continued on page 35, column 1) 
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GOD MET ME AT URBANA 


“INTER-VARSITY meeting, 7:30 p.m.” 
was what I heard when I walked through the halls 
on the UCLA campus. 

I arrived that evening, sang a song and began 
listening to the panel discussion, “What I Learned 
at the Urbana Missionary Conference.” I yawned 
and sat back in my chair, sorry that I’d come to 
hear something in which I wasn’t interested (since 
I knew I couldn’t attend). You see, I’d been a 
Christian just a little over a year and the whole 
idea of missions seemed rather strange. 

I had no desire to go to this conference. I didn’t 
want to ask my folks for the money to attend. I 
had to stay home and study. It was too far away. 
I knew my parents would say no to my leaving at 
noon on Christmas day, since we always had a big 
family celebration. We were expecting guests from 
India, and I had to be here when they came. And 
... “At least you can pray,” the girl said and sat 
down. 

I was sure the Lord knew I couldn’t go, but I 
guessed it wouldn’t hurt to pray. So I prayed and 
read His Word and sought Him about it, until I 
knew that He wanted me to go. And now came the 
hard part — waiting for Him to knock out all the 
reasons why I couldn’t go. I let the God of the 
impossible go to work for me, and my faith in Him 
was strengthened as we met the problems together 
and He gave the solutions. Over a hundred dollars 
in traveler’s checks were found in my desk, which 
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had been sitting there for five years. Money prob- 
lem settled. The people from India didn’t come. 
My parents said yes—not too happily, but it was a 
yes. And the Lord began to make me want to go 
to the conference. 

The Lord taught me many things through this 
conference. The first was that He was able to send 
me to Urbana when my human reason said no. I 
can point back to this conference as the time when 
He began to interest me in missions, and this inter- 
est has continued. (I’m now enrolled in the Grad- 
uate School of Missions at Columbia Bible College.) 
And our Lord taught me basic Christian principles: 
His amazing sufficiency; the absolute need for bro- 
kenness before Him, etc. 

If you’re not thinking of going to Urbana, have 
you prayed about it? It may be that your thoughts 
are not His thoughts (as mine weren’t), and you 
had better find out His. Another thing, please don’t 
look for too many miracles in His leading. The 
Lord knocked out my reasons for not going in such 
an amazing way simply because my faith was so 
weak. As I’ve grown older in Him, I’ve found that 
as we walk His way together, He doesn’t need to 
show me His will so spectacularly. 

Does the Lord want you at Urbana this year? 

—Dorie Howell 
[In 1957 hundreds of dollars were raised by grads to help 
send eleven UCLA students to Urbana. Before the group was 
urged to pray, none of the eleven planned to go.—Ed.] 
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CRUCIAL CLAIM 


is Jesus Christ God? Many people 
say that to answer this question the important thing 
is to get back to the Jesus of history. We must find 
the truth concerning the rabbi who walked the trails 
of Palestine nearly 2,000 years ago. We must deter- 
mine the message of the Nazarene carpenter. 
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These people teach that the early church rewrote 
history. They read back into the simple story of 
Jesus their desire to have a deity to worship who 
would provide a way of escape from reentry into 
Judaism and give them an excuse for maintaining 
their new organization, the Christian Church. In 
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short, these people say, we must de-mythologize the 
New Testament. 

What are some of the statements purporting to be 
Christ’s teachings about Himself? Take the book of 
John, for example. This document says that it was 
written by an eye- and ear-witness. Much evidence 
accumulated in recent years points to its early com- 
position. C. C. Torrey of Yale has said that nothing 
in any of the four Gospels demands a date later 
than A.D. 50 or a place of writing outside Pales- 
tine. Many scholars, both liberal and orthodox, are 
being forced by the evidence to recognize elements 
in the New Testament writings that reveal sources 
going back even to the days of Jesus Himself. 

For example, in The New Testament Documents, 
Are They Reliable?, F. F. Bruce states: “To the 
question whether the discourses in this Gospel [of 
John] are genuine words of Christ, not a few would 
reply that, if they are not, then a greater than Christ 
is here.” 

An effect cannot be greater than its cause. It 
takes a Shakespeare to write a Shakespearean play, 
or an Einstein to produce the theory of relativity. 
Who but a Christ could have said what the Gospels 
record? If it were not Christ, then show us the 
man from whom these sublime, heart-searching 
thoughts and teachings came. If we may not wor- 
ship Jesus, surely we should worship the one who 
taught such things as we find in John’s Gospel. 

We conclude that the best available evidence justi- 
fies our belief in the accuracy of John’s Gospel, so 
let us look at some of the statements made by Jesus 
Christ: 

“For I have come down from heaven, not to do 
my own will, but the will of him who sent me... 
For this is the will of my Father, that every one 
who sees the Son and believes in him should have 
eternal life; and I will raise him up at the last day” 
(John 6:38, 40). 

“You are from below, I am from above: you are 
of this world, I am not of this world. I told you 
that you would die in your sins, for you will die in 
your sins unless you believe that I am he” (John 
8:23, 24). 

_ “If God were your Father, you would love me, 
for I proceeded and came forth from God” (John 
8:42). 

“Truly, truly, I say to you, if any one keeps my 
word, he will never see death” (John 8:51). 

The passage that immediately follows this verse 
is one of the strongest in Scripture to show the pre- 
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existence of Christ. Christ said that Abraham re- 
joiced because he was to see, and did see Christ’s 
day. The Jews then wanted to make sure they were 
not misunderstanding Christ. Did Christ mean that 
Abraham foresaw His coming or did Christ mean 
He had seen Abraham? So they asked a question 
about Christ’s age and if He had ever seen Abra- 
ham. Verse 58 records Christ’s answer to this: 
“Jesus said to them, ‘Truly, truly, I say to you, be- 
fore Abraham was, I am.’” Why did the Jews then 
take up stones to throw at Christ? Because stoning 
someone to death was the official Mosaic penalty for 
blasphemy, and Jesus had applied to Himself one 
of the Old Testament’s most sacred names of God. 
To see this we should look into the book of Exodus. 

We read that Moses said to God: “If I come to 
the people of Israel and say to them, ‘The God of 
your fathers has sent me to you,’ and they ask me, 
‘What is His name?’ what shall I say to them?” 
God said to Moses, “I aM wHo I am.” And He said, 
“Say this to the people of Israel, ‘I am has sent me 
to you.” (Exodus 3:13, 14). And in our text 
(John 8:58) Jesus calmly and quietly assumes this 
title as belonging to Himself. “Call me Jehovah” 
is essentially what Christ said. He could have been 
no more plain than right at this point. The two 
verbs used in this New Testament passage could be 
translated literally as: “Before Abraham became, 
I myself to be.” Just plain existence. There is no 
concept of time involved, but rather timelessness. 
“Before Abraham came into existence I am eter- 
nally existent” is what Christ claims here. To be 
specific, Jesus is claiming to be the Jehovah of the 
Old Testament. The majestic, powerful, loving, eter- 
nal, life-giving God of the Old Testament is the one 
who came to die for you and me on the cross. 

However, this is not the only passage. In John 
5:21, Jesus says: “For as the Father raises the dead 
and gives them life, so also the Son gives life to 
whom he will.” Deuteronomy 39:39, | Samuel 2:6 
and other Old Testament passages point out that the 
giving of life to people or things is a special attri- 
bute of God. Yet in this verse Jesus says that He 
gives life to whom He will. This is a fantastic 
thought. Jesus here claims that by the action of His 
own will (His freedom to do whatever He desires) 
He will give life to anyone He wants. 

Jesus made another claim to deity during the 
Feast of Dedication in December. He was in Jeru- 
salem on Solomon’s porch in the temple when this 
conversation took place: “So the Jews gathered 
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round him and said to him, ‘How long will you 
keep us in suspense? If you are the Christ, tell us 
plainly.’ Jesus answered them, ‘I told you, and you 
do not believe. The works that I do in my Father’s 
name, they bear witness to me; but you do not be- 
lieve, because you do not belong to my sheep. My 
sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and they 
follow me’” (John 10:24-30). 

Note that so far Jesus has claimed to be the 
Christ (that is, the Jewish Messiah). Then He uses 
words that connote His being a shepherd with sheep. 
This immediately throws our minds back to Psalm 
23, where “the Lord” is the shepherd. But Jesus 
continues, not stopping with the claim only to be 
the Christ: “My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they follow me; and I give them eternal 
life, and they shall never perish, and no one shall 
snatch them out of my hand. My Father, who has 
given them to me, is greater than all, and no one 
is able to snatch them out of the Father’s hand.” 

We might well ask: Well, in whose hand am I? 
First Christ says we are in His hand, and then He 
says we are in the Father’s hand. Isn’t this a con- 
tradiction? Jesus answers this problem in the next 
verse by saying: “I and the Father are one.” 

Jesus here was claiming to be divine, to be deity, 
to be God; and in verse 33 we see that this is pre- 
cisely what the Jews thought Christ meant. “The 
Jews answered Christ, “We stone you for no good 
work but for blasphemy; because you, being a man, 
make yourself God.’” And the Jews were right. 
Jesus should have been killed for such a crime — 
unless He was who He claimed to be: God. 

This passage also shows the relationship that Jesus 
had with the Father. Jesus was claiming to have the 
same essence of being as the Father, yet nowhere 
do we see Him claiming to have the same function 
as the Father. To understand this we must see that 
being called someone’s son doesn’t make you in- 
ferior to him. A son is of the same nature as the 
father; but their relationship and function within 
the family differ. The father is responsible for fam- 
ily decisions, and the son is responsible for being 
an obedient and loving son. So it is with Christ. 
Whatever the nature of God the Father is, so is the 


nature of Jesus Christ. But there doesn’t seem to 
be only one function within the Godhead. Christ is 
not inferior to God the Father, but He does have a 
different work or responsibility within the Godhead. 
On earth He was constantly the Son living in obe- 
dience to the Father. 

We can hold only four views about Christ. First, 
that the authors went wild in picturing a divine 
God-Man, and that such a person could never have 
existed. Of course, the evidence goes against this. 
How could thousands of fanatical Jews all in the 
same year start worshiping a dead Nazarene, on the 
first day of the week, with such commitment that 
they were willing to die for Him? 

The second view is that Jesus Christ was insane. 
He should have been jailed to protect the innocent 
against being drawn away from the true God to 
worship Him, a megalomaniac, a person with delu- 
sions of grandeur, a man who had to the “nth” 
degree a “messiah complex.” Again, no evidence 
points us to this conclusion. Throughout the history 
of Christianity its friends and its enemies have com- 
monly recognized Christ as a balanced, sincere man. 

Third, Jesus Christ was the greatest liar the world 
has ever seen. Only such a person would have the 
gall to claim even part of what we noted above. Yet 
could the person portrayed in John and the other 
Gospels be evil, deceitful and arrogant enough to 
support this charge? His life and insights refute it. 

The last view one can have about Christ is that 
He was who He claimed to be. He was and is God. 

God loved us so much that He became one of us, 
He became man and died on the cross—not for His 
own sins, but for yours and mine. The One who 
created and formed you with His hands, the One 
who saw Satan attempt to crush God’s children and 
destroy them forever, the God who led His people 
out of the bondage of Egypt — that God was Jesus 
Christ, the second Person of the Trinity. 

To all who submit to Him as their Lord and Sav- 
ior, as their God who died in their place on the 
cross, Jesus Christ promises abundant life here and 
now, and eternal life in fellowship with Him. 

And the final question is not, Do you believe that 
Jesus is God? To believe in marriage doesn’t make 
you married. You must say “I will.” You must com- 
mit your person to your beloved, and only then are 
you man and wife. The final question is this: Have 
you said “I will” to Jesus Christ—“I will commit 
myself to You as my Lord and my God and my 
Savior”? END 
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arth of a Prayer Group 7 


Bill Clark 


MY ADVENTURE in prayer began early 
in my freshman year at Stanford when an Inter- 
Varsity staff member visited our campus and spoke 
to our chapter on group intercessory prayer. 

I don’t remember her message as being particu- 
larly good from a rhetorical point of view, but I do 
remember that she spoke as one convinced of the 
necessity of prayer, specifically for me on my cam- 
pus. As a result, for the first time in my Christian 
life I began to think seriously about praying. 

After the meeting, the chapter president (a close 
friend of mine) asked what I thought of her topic. 
We learned that the two of us had been similarly 
moved, and we started making plans to pray regu- 
larly together. In addition, we found a third prayer 
partner, and the three of us met the next morning 
and every subsequent week-day morning for two 
school years. 

Like any new group, we weren’t born into exist- 
ence without some pain and readjustment in our 
lives (which were already busy). Initially we had 
to wrestle with the problem of when and where to 
meet. It was obvious that due to our diverse class 
schedules we could never agree on a time during 
the school day, so instead we decided to meet at 
7:40 a.m. before classes. This time remained con- 
stant for the two years we met. On the other hand, 
our place of rendezvous proved chaotic. Since fresh- 
men in our university had to live in a dormitory, 
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I was clear across campus from the other two fel- 
lows, who were both fraternity men. As a result we 
met at any one of several places on campus that 
were equi-distant from our residences and classes. 
These places ranged from a clump of trees in the 
center of the university classroom-quadrangle to a 
knoll on the edge of a lake. But rain or shine, we 
always met. 

In addition to these mechanical problems, God 
had to teach us how to pray. Initially our prayers 
were vague and almost ludicrous, but when we be- 
came specific in our requests we saw that God spe- 
cifically answered. Then, encouraged in our faith, 
we began to ask for larger things. I can think of 
nearly twenty men we prayed for, whom we saw 
meet Jesus Christ. We also prayed for each other 
and our needs. I think we were most amazed and 
filled with joy when these requests were answered. 
When we separated after two years of praying to- 
gether, each of us could look back and see the most 
striking witness to God’s faithfulness that he had 
ever experienced. 

One specific instance illustrates best, I think, the 
lasting effect that this experience had on us all and 
how God heard our prayers and acted. One day 
in our second year of meeting together, one of us 
suggested that we pray for the world mission of the 
church. So we looked around for a missionary or 
mission for which to pray. Seemingly by chance, 
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almost a pick from a hat, we started to pray for 
Brazil. We began in complete ignorance, but we 
soon gained sufficient information to pray about spe- 
cific needs and then about our relationship to these 
needs. When we parted, none of us had the slight- 
est hint that he would ever be close to Brazil or any 
foreign mission field, even though we had been ask- 
ing God for direction to that end. Today, one of us 
(a Presbyterian minister) has completed language 
study at a school in Sao Paulo and now has a 
church in Chapeco in southern Brazil. Another (an 
Episcopalian minister) is now in that language 
school, and he too will have a parish in southern 
Brazil. I myself am not a minister but it has been 
my prayer for four years that God would send me 
abroad with my secular vocation, specifically to 
Brazil. 

In retrospect, I think that several things made our 
prayer group the success it was. First of all, the 
three of us had similar campus and social living 
conditions so that we could really share our needs 
eficiently. Second, we never allowed ourselves to 
postpone or cancel our prayer for any reason what- 
ever. We met every day. If the weather was too 
inclement to pray outside (our common policy), we 
arranged to meet in someone’s car and pray there. 
And finally, we prayed honestly with each other 
about the needs God had placed upon our hearts. 
By doing this, we avoided the trap of praying 
“good” prayers for which we had no real concern. 

This prayer experience with these two men has 
had a more singular effect upon my Christian life 
than any other event or experience. It revolution- 
ized my personal prayer time: I learned through it 
to pray in confidence because God had shown Him- 
self to be faithful. Further, some of the basic prayer 
principles that we learned together by trial and 
error are as vivid in my mind as the day God 
taught them. And if you will find a desire to pray 
and will make time to do so, as a group or indi- 
vidually, I am certain that God will teach you, as 
He did us, a whole new dimension to your life with 
Him. END 
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A PRESIDENT IS A BISHOP 
(Continued from page 24, column 2) 

David Hill, a godly Methodist missionary. Of that 
first meeting Hsi later said, “I beheld his kindly 
eye, and remembered the words of Mencius: ‘If a 
man’s heart is not right, his eye will certainly be- 
speak it.’ That face told me I was in the presence 
of a true, good man.” You may not be an eloquent 
speaker, a brilliant defender of the faith or a gifted 
organizer. But you can be holy, exerting a power- 
ful influence for God on campus. And you must be 
holy, for God commands: “Be ye holy, for I am 
holy” (I Peter 1:16). The secret of attainment lies 
in the fact that the one who lives in you is the Holy 
Spirit. Closely linked with the quality of holiness is 
being “temperate” or self-controlled. Chrysostom, 
one of the great men of the early Church, describes 
the temperate man as “one having his passions, 
tongue, hand, and eyes at command.” The one con- 
trolling self must, of course, be that same Holy 
Spirit. 

In verse 9 Paul writes about the doctrines which 
bishops are to use as the basis of their witnessing 
and teaching. In Crete, where Titus was working, 
the churches were little groups of young believers 
who needed instruction. These existed in a society 
of “gainsayers,” those who spoke against the Chris- 
tian doctrine of redemption. Does it sound like your 
situation on campus? In dealing with both groups 
the bishops’ resource is to be “the faithful word,” 
the trustworthy, reliable word of God, transmitted 
through the Apostles, inspired, true, authoritative. 
By “holding fast” the divine word they will be able 
to give the believers “instruction in sound doctrine” 
and “to convince” (convict) the gainsayers. Per- 
haps you feel that you should master apologetics, 
and the scientific and philosophical arguments sup- 
porting Christianity before you can present the gos- 
pel to educated unbelievers. These things have their 
place, but in winning men to Christ and strengthen- 
ing Christians, we must ultimately rely on the trust- 
worthy Book of God. This is no ordinary book, but 
one of which the Holy Spirit is the true author, and 
which He uses in ways incomprehensible to man. 

It seems significant that in this passage doctrine 
is mentioned after character. For we can be com- 
pletely orthodox in what we say and teach, yet neu- 
tralize it all by the way we live. Hence Paul’s em- 
phasis on the need of the bishop’s being blameless. 
This is his prime qualification. May you be such 
a bishop this year. END 
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SNAPSHOTS FROM PANAMA 
(Continued from page 28, column 2) 

of the breakers as they thundered majestically to 
the beach. We were sitting, some on the sand, some 
on a huge log, listening to Jorge Sanchez. Occa- 
sionally a sand crab scuttled frantically off into the 
shadows. It had been a full afternoon. Swimming 
in the sea, laughing and joking on the beach. We 
had picnicked on tamales and chicha made by the 
Panamanian students. 

The tamales were exciting. You unfolded the 
piece of banana leaf and stuck your fingers into the 
lukewarm porridge of boiled cornmeal. Inside you 
found pieces of pork, olives and other delicacies. 
You sucked your fingers to keep them clean. It re- 
minded me (though this was far more exotic) of 
eating fish and chips out of a paper bag in England. 
The chicha was a refresco, an unfermented drink 
made of sugar cane. I wasn’t sure, at first, whether 
I liked it. After the third glass I decided I didn’t. 

As the sun sank toward the horizon we made our 
way along the beach for the “program.” Each eve- 
ning before the talk a national group would give us 
a glimpse of their country, sketching its history, 
describing university life, singing some of their folk 
songs. Tonight the Honduranians and the girl from 
Colombia had their turns. The students had clapped 
rhythmically and shouted “Olé!” to the songs. 

And now Jorge was talking. It was wonderful to 
sense his rapport with the students. After carefully 
telling the story of a Spanish hymn, he accompanied 
himself on the guitar as he sang it. The moon was 
getting brighter every minute. 

In his message Jorge stressed the importance of 
teaching those whom we lead to the Lord, as well as 
the tremendous possibilities of personal witness as 
our efforts are multiplied through those whom we 
reach. 

Occasionally some one would stretch a cramped 
leg. There was very little movement as Jorge talked 
on, however. The moon swung steadily across the 
heavens. 

* 

Ben said, “Devotions were pretty dead this morn- 
ing.” 

“I guess very few of them, if any, got up in time 
for personal devotions.” 

“No. We were pretty late getting back last night. 
I guess most of the kids are tired.” 


You couldn’t see the river from the chapel, but if 
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you followed the path down the hill you could reach 

it in ninety seconds. Clear water flowed gently be- 

tween tree-lined banks above a small dam. What a 

luxury to splash and holler as you felt the sweat and 

dust flow away. If the showers didn’t work (that 

happened only twice) there was always the river. 
os 

After the testimony meeting Ben said, “What did 
you think of that? I knew God had been working, 
but I had no idea how much. Some of those testi- 
monies were tremendous.” 

“They sure were.” 

“Of course, one or two just got up to say the 
usual nice things.” 

“Well, there are always some of those.” 

“What did you think of the columbiana?” 

“Say, how about that! I thought she was a Chris- 
tian. How did she put it exactly?” 

“She said, ‘For the first time in my life I have 
really met Christ.’ ” 

“She certainly behaved like a Christian.” 

“Perhaps she meant. . .” 

“Whatever she meant it was obvious that she had 
had a real encounter with God.” 

“And there were several others . . .” 

“Did you notice how they kept referring to get- 
ting to know Christ personally?” 

o 

And now they are gone, scattered through five 
countries. How much will they remember? Only 
God knows—and happily, He cares. 

Do you have five minutes to spare? Now? Be- 
fore you read the next article? Could you spend 
it in prayer? Sure, you can pray tonight—as well. 

The Panama students worked like slaves to organ- 
ize the conference. Now they need to be aggressive 
personal witnesses in a very difficult environment. 
So do the students from Honduras. Their group is 
just getting off the ground. 

One girl (never mind who) shed tears because 
she knew she had to choose between her boy-friend 
and following the Lord. She chose the latter. Could 
you pray for her, with understanding? 

Read the article again and pray for the things 
God’s Spirit points out to you. Don’t forget Rey- 
naldo. Only the communists seem interested in his 
passionate concern for his country’s good. He needs 
to be caught up in an even greater cause. 

You don’t think I wrote this article for fun, do 
you? I wrote it so that you might pray. Will you? 

END 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from the inside back cover) 

R102 RELATIONSHIP TO CHRISTIANS 

Jesus Christ encourages the Christian through the 
members of his local church and Inter-Varsity 
group. When they welcome him, he learns he is 
not alone. The so-called secular campus becomes a 
setting for high spiritual activity in which along 
with others he prays, examines Scripture, solves 
dificult homework assignments and relaxes some on 
week ends. The contributions of local pastor and 
church are also given careful attention in this course. 
Required reading: I Corinthians 12, 13 
Suggested reading: “Birth of a Prayer Group” His 

(Oct. 61) 


R103 RELATIONSHIP TO NON-CHRISTIANS 

This course considers the freshman to be a mis- 
sionary. Special attention is given to the following 
phases of witnessing: (a) What part does God play 
in opening conversational doors? (The value of 
daily prayer meetings will be considered here.) 
(b) What part does the Christian freshman play in 
knocking on closed doors to discover whether God 
will open them? (c) How can the freshman learn 
the art of asking striking questions? (Questions are 
the thought-provoking pegs on which good conver- 
sation hangs. Examples: “Are you interested in 
spiritual things?” “What do you think a rea! Chris- 
tian is?”) (d) What reading materials give solid 
preparation for witnessing ? 
Required reading: The Gospel According to John 
Suggested reading: “Evil-Eye Eddie” His (Oct. ’61) 


R104 RELATIONSHIP TO PROFESSORS 

“Student: one who studies” (Webster). Many 
Christians pass through college without appreciat- 
ing this definition. In this course, support is given 
to Christians who say that they have come to college 
to witness or to have a good time; but it is pointed 
out that apart from diligent study they will achieve 
neither. The department feels that God gives the 
student the responsibility to study. In addition it 
has documentary proof that the most common cause 
of spiritual lethargy on campus is the student’s fail- 
ure to shoulder the responsibility he knows God has 
given him. 

Special attention will be accorded the freshman’s 
nervousness toward professors who aren’t Christians. 
This nervousness is traced to the young Christian’s 
habit of asking what rather than why about his 
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faith. Help is offered him through reading assign- 
ments, personal interviews and group discussions, 
so that he will gain an overall view of Christianity 
and see the reasons for his convictions. The Chris- 
tian religion will hold up under close scrutiny, as 
will the Christian student if he keeps revealing his 
life to Jesus Christ daily in his quiet time. How- 
ever, sporadic devotional life leads to confused per- 
spective, especially with reference to holiness and 
sin. One careful student, noting the scant mention 
of sin in lectures, concluded that his philosophy pro- 
fessor was offering a cure for which there was no 
known disease. Being alert to Christ, he saw that 
his professor’s view was unrealistic. (No philosophy 
which ignores man’s bondage in sin can be called 
true-to-life.) _Much error in classroom philosophy 
stems from this failure to see the significance of sin. 
Required work: The assignments of each academic 
course, done on time. 
Suggested reading: Philosophy of the Christian Re- 
ligion, Carnell, E. J. 


R105 RELATIONSHIP TO PARENTS 

“Parents are people” is a basic principle taught 
in this course. Parents deserve at least the same 
thoughtfulness and patience as classmates. Atten- 
tion is given to a case history of a student who 
refused to take home a friend for Christmas vaca- 
tion because “I was ashamed of my parents’ cul- 
tural ignorance.” A distinction is drawn between 
mere academic knowledge, which puffs up, and abil- 
ity to face life responsibly, which builds up. 

While Scripture commands all men to honor their 
parents, it commands only children to obey them. 
For the average college student this poses a prob- 
lem: When is a child not a child? This course 
suggests that the mark of the child is dependence. 
As long as a student is dependent on his parents— 
financially, emotionally or otherwise — he should 
submit himself to their authority. He is unfair in 
asking them to be responsible for him, while at the 
same time refusing them the authority with which 
to administer their responsibility. Exceptions may 
arise when their faith sharply diverges from his, 
but counseling records show that 99 per cent of the 
clashes between students and their parents come 
from temperament, not principles. Students are 
therefore cautioned not to seek independence pre- 
maturely. 
Required reading: Colossians 
Required writing: One letter home each week END 
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FRESHMAN 
CATALOG 


supplemental 


THE AVERAGE freshman this fall is 
taking five courses for academic credit. The Chris- 
tian freshman is also taking five extra courses offer- 
ing no academic credit. These extra courses are 


different in that they deal with relationships more 
than information. To help freshmen understand the 
requirements, we have reproduced catalog descrip- 
tions of the content of these courses. 


R101 RELATIONSHIP TO CHRIST 

Jesus Christ is the focal point for each Christian’s 
life. He created us for Himself and, after we sinned, 
called us to righteousness by accepting our punish- 
ment. Each Christian, for his part, has received 
Christ as Lord. With the aid of the Bible and God 
the Holy Spirit, Christ (a) motivates us to obey by 
declaring His love for us, and (b) gives us prac- 
tical daily direction. 
Required reading: Colossians 
Suggested reading: “Student Witness: 1961” His 

(Oct. °61) Quiet Time, This Morning With God 

(both, Inter-Varsity Press) 

(Continued on page 36, column 1) 
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INTER-VARSITY CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP, U.S.A. 
INTER-VARSITY CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP, CANADA 
STUDENT FOREIGN MISSIONS FELLOWSHIP 
NURSES CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 


in cooperation with more than one hundred 
foreign mission societies 


invite you to the 


COMMISSION + CONFLICT * COMMITMENT 
university of illinois © champaign-urbana 


december 27-31, 1961 


SPEAKERS 

David Adeney, Hong Kong 

Arthur Glasser, China Inland Mission 

Billy Graham, evangelist 

Festo Kivengere, East Africa 

Paul Lindell, Lutheran World Mission Prayer League 
H. Lawrence Love, Jr., Bible teacher 

Eugene Nida, American Bible Society 

Subodh Sahu, India 

Clyde Taylor, Evangelical Foreign Missions Association 
Twenty-five other missionary leaders for forums and workshops 
Two hundred missionaries for personal counseling 


PROGRAM 

Evening meetings: singing, testimonies, addresses on 
‘Faith for our Times” 

Bible exposition: ‘“The Demands of Discipleship”’ 

Panels: ‘““The Church in Crisis” 

Forums: on vital, relevant missionary issues 

Workshops: choice of practical areas of missionary work 

Bible study and prayer groups 

Films 


COST 
$37.50 (includes $10.00 registration fee). 


REGISTER 

Write Convention Secretary, IVCF, 1519 N. Astor St., 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 

Open to limited number of graduates, 
pastors, high school seniors and servicemen. 








